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A Study of Supervisory Practice in the 
University High School, 
Oakland 





The report that follows on Supervisory Practice in the University High 
School of Oakland, was prepared by a committee of supervisors of the 
school, assisted by Charles E. Rugh, Professor of Education in the Uni4 
versity of California and Director of Practice Teaching in the University 
High School, Mr. Frank H. Boren, Principal, and Dr. Clinton C. Conrad, 
Vice-Principal. The departmental material was contributed by the different 
supervisors, aided by members of their departments. The general outline 
and the assembling of the material are the work of a committee of super- 
visors, consisting of Miss Anita D. Laton, Miss Emma J. McCall, Miss 
Edna H. Stone, and Miss Alice C. Cooper, ‘chairman. 


We heartily concur in the conclusion of the authors of these reports, 
that “since the fundamental purpose of supervision, the wmprovement of 
teaching, is everywhere the same,” the standards used in the teacher-train- 
ing program of the University High School, should “be of value to teach- 
Aa supervisors and administrators in the schools generally.” —Enp1tor’s 

OTE. 











HE school reduced to its irreducible minimum consists of the 

pupil, the teacher, and the subject of discourse which pupil and 
oy teacher use as a basis of cooperative activities. Everything 
\ a else in a school is supplementary to these three factors. This 
formula gives us the mental framework for finding the locus 
of any and every factor involved in school procedure. 

The school originates in the will of the pupil. If a pupil does not 
intend to attend, he does not go to school. This intention on the part of 
the pupil is the primary factor, but it is not the only one. The second 
factor is the good will of the teacher. The teacher wills the good of the 
pupil. Concretely the good teacher wills that the pupil be “good” in his 
Latin or chemistry or whatever subject the teacher professes to teach. 
This subject is the third of the three essential factors in a school. 

1. The pupil and the welfare of the pupil are the center of reference 
in every problem of education that is solved. Every other factor is plastic 
to the interests, native and acquired abilities, and the needs of the pupil. 

2. The teacher may also be made a center of reference in thinking of 
school procedure, but it is a supplementary center. In Directed Teaching 
we define teaching as “Helping another to learn.” We remind ourselves 
that the verb “teach” takes two objectives: the person and the subject, 
but we refuse to accept the old formula that places the pupil in the dative. 
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We do not think and say that we teach chemistry to the pupil, but rather 
teach the pupil by means of chemistry. 

3. The subject not only may be made the center of reference; it all 
too often is the center. The first problem in Directed Teaching is to wean 
the prospective teachers from being subject centered and win them to 
being pupil centered in their thinking and teaching. This is no easy task. 
These beginners have been in school about sixteen or seventeen years— 
elementary schools eight years, high school four years, and this Directed 
Teaching comes in the fifth year of their college work. It is pathetically 
true that for most of these years most pupils faced schooling as facing 
subjects rather than as facing personal problems. 

We define Directed Teaching as teaching that places emphasis upon 
intelligent reflection upon the teaching procedure before and after the 
teaching event. In this reflection we try to help the beginners to consider 
the interests, abilities, and need of the pupil as determinant. In relation 
to the subject of discourse the distinction between the pupil and teacher 
is that the pupil is to think the subject matter and the teacher is to think 
the pupil’s teaching of the subject in order to bring the three into unity. 
It is assumed that the teacher has such a mastery of the subject matter 
and such a mastery of educational psychology that this placing of the 
pupil at the center of the procedure can be effectually done. 

To insure these two kinds of preparation, students are not admitted 
to Directed Teaching until they are approved by some academic depart- 
ment as having mastered a teaching major, having also passed satisfactorily 
in Educational Psychology and the Principles of Education. 

Directed Teaching (Education 320) undertakes to discover the general 
principles involved in good teaching. The Methods Courses (“300” 
Courses) undertake to translate these principles into the procedures that 
employ the specific subject matter involved in the different subjects.* 

Confidence in the classroom must be built upon careful preparation. 
Under the guidance of the supervisory staff, the student teacher learns 
how best to organize the content of the course, how to stress the important 
parts, how to criticize and evaluate results; she studies her pupils, recog- 
nizes their individual differences, and so takes account of them that all 
may gain the greatest profit. This necessitates the setting up of standards 
for her work and that of her pupils. 

With such standards in mind, a committee of the supervisory staff has 
prepared the following outline for use in evaluating the results achieved 
in the class. It is quite general in scope, and covers situations common 
to all class rooms. 





*These courses are described more fully in California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education, Vol. II, No. 3 (April, 1927), pp. 227ff. 
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Standards for General Supervision 


I. The Classroom Shows Adequate Provision for: 


a. The Comfort, Health, and Happiness of the Pupils 
1, The teacher has used the means in her control to obtain these conditions : 
(a) The light falls from the left and is not too strong. If necessary, 
artificial light is used. 
(b) The temperature is between 64° and 66°. 
(c) The air is fresh. 
(d) The seating is properly adjusted. Special provision is made for pupils 
with defects in sight or hearing. 
2. The decorations are cheerful and attractive in arrangement. 
b. The Working Needs of the Pupils 
1, All necessary tools and materials are ready for use. 
2. The class is so grouped that its members can work most effectively. 


II. Activities of the Pupil Show: 


IIl. 


a. Functioning of Health Habits 
1. Pupils maintain good posture while standing or sitting. 
2. They protect their eyes from the glare of the sun. 
3. They hold materials at a suitable distance from the eye. 
b. Response to Work in Hand 
1. Personal. 
(a) Each pupil is attentive until the work is finished. 
(b) He works confidently and with enthusiasm. 
(c) He shows initiative in making and carrying out plans. 
(d) He works independently and with an open mind. 
2. Social. 
(a) All pupils participate in the activities of the class or class groups. 
(b) They show courtesy and cooperation in working with others. 
(c) They voluntarily further the work of the class or groups. 
c. Evidences of Achievement 
1. Pupils take responsibility in choosing and guiding the activities of the 
class or class groups, 
2. They participate in setting up standards of conduct, achievement, work- 
manship, and self-control, and in striving to attain them. 
3. They are attaining worthwhile knowledge, skills, and attitudes, through 
purposeful class activities. 


The Teacher Advances the Progress of the Class by: 


a. An Open-minded, Social Point of View Shown in 
1. Courteous, fair, attentive attitude toward the pupils. 
2. Manner of participating in class activities whether as active leader or 
unobtrusive guide. 
3. Interest in the work at hand, apparent in bearing, voice, and manner. 
4. Professional vision reflected in the activities and achievements of the 
pupils. 
b. Economizing Time and Effort in 
1. Quick recording of attendance. 
2. Prompt beginning of class work and continuance throughout without loss 
of time. 
3. Care in having all supplies, both for teacher and pupil, ready for use. 
4. Systematic distribution of material, with willing help from the pupils. 
c. Technique Which Shows Advantageous Classroom Procedure 
1. Evidence of careful preparation and wise organization of material. 
2. Clear and specific directions, appealing to the interest of the pupils. 
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3 
4 
5 
6. 
7. 
8 
9 


. Definite and well-planned assignments, related to the pupils’ past expe- 
rience, noted accurately. 

. Stimulation of the pupils to thought and fruitful activity. 

. Adjustment of work to the individuals, as well as to the class. 

Both class and teacter working to a recognized goal. 

Emphasis upon the guiding and developing of pupils through the atta{n- 
ment of facts or skills. 

. Opportunity for pupils to criticize, summarize, and evaluate their work. 

. The handling of the day’s work so as to show its relation to preceding 
experience, the continuous development of the lesson, and the need for 
the next steps. 


This summary of standard classroom procedure is preliminary to a 
consideration of the particular standards of attainment in the several 
departments. This has been worked out by departmental supervisors in 
the pages following. A considerable measure of freedom appears in these 
summaries ; the criterion employed has been the usefulness of the material 
presented in setting forth the distinctive features of departmental work. 
Limits of space necessarily forbid a comprehensive treatment of all varia- 
tions in classroom procedure, but it is believed that enough has been 
included to be of service to a person evaluating the work done in a depart- 
ment with which he is relatively unfamiliar. In estimating the value of 
the results achieved in any class, a certain amount of knowledge must be 
presupposed regarding both the general aims of the subject taught and 
the more particular purpose of the lesson unit to which the class work 
under observation belongs. 

For convenience in reference, the contributions of the general depart- 
ments are arranged alphabetically. 


ART 


EMMA J. McCALL 


Art viewed from an educational angle may be conveniently grouped 
under four heads. These divisions are not mutually exclusive but differ 
only in emphasis. They are: 

I. The Creative Work, distinguished by originality of thought and 
arrangement, spontaneity of expression, and freshness of execution. 

The standard of attainment by which one may evaluate this kind of 
work is the student’s ability and power to create an original composition 
based on fundamental art principles of line, form, tone, color, and arrange- 
ment. 

II. The Representatwe Work, the characteristic feature of which is 
the reproduction of natural forms and textures through interpretation of 
line, tone, and color. All the work of the department with the exception 
of pure creative design and portions of mechanical drawing must, of 
necessity, partake of this feature. 

The standards of attainment in this field are the abilities to draw all 
forms under guidance of the structural principle inherent in the form and 
to render the form appropriately in the media chosen. 
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III. The Technical Work, the characteristic feature of which is the 
mastery of tools and method. The development of all the kinds of work 
requires the technique necessary in each special field, but again emphasis 
is placed on the chosen technique which is suited to the age and interest 
of the pupil. 

The standard of attainment in this field is the ability to recognize the 
pragmatic value of art and its application in business fields and to com- 
plete the work undertaken according to the standards of good technical 
training. 


IV. The Applied Work: This work includes all objects actually made 
following a design based on art principles of proportion and line. The 
characteristic features are usefulness, combined with beauty. 

The standards of attainment are the abilities to recognize suitability to 
purpose and to combine usefulness and beauty with good craftsmanship. 

The attached lesson in pen and ink, where the medium of pen and ink 
is used to translate value, color, and texture into line and tone and to 
combine with the special technique of the medium the technique of repro- 
duction is a typical case of this kind of work. 


Technical Drawing in a Tenth-Year Class 


Title 


Pen and ink drawing of a still 
life group. 


Aim 

To increase: 

a. Power to observe accurately ; 
b. proficiency in handling the tools 
and medium; c. ability to render 
graphically and effectively that which 
he sees before him. 


Principle 

Technical mastery in rendering 
a translation of values, color, and 
texture in a pen-and-ink line draw- 
ing suitable for reproduction. 
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Procedure 

Two or three well related objects are harmoniously grouped within the 
proper setting. Careful consideration is given the selection of shapes, color 
and tone of objects. Students study this group before starting to work, noting 
proportion, relationship of form, color, and values, size and shape of high 
lights and shadows, etc. Blackboard sketches are essential to show possible 
arrangement of objects within a vertical or horizontal rectangular panel. 


Creative Work in a Seventh-Grade Class 


The attached lesson of the castle for the seventh grade is a typical expression 
of creative work founded on basic art principles. The subject of the lesson, in this 
case the castle, must be suited to the age and interest of the child. j 
Title ‘ 
Drawing a castle. 
Aim 
To give practice in theory of drawing cone, cylinder, and rectangular form 
(already presented) in a new problem that will stimulate interest of class. 
Principle 
Review of the following rules: 
1. Rectangular form: All parallel lines seem to vanish in a point. 
2. Cone: Apex is directly above center of base. 
3. Cylinder: Ellipses have no corners and their width grows in proportion 
to distance from eye level. 
Procedure 
In a blackboard demonstration, the teacher indicates the following steps: 


1. Draw rectangular form above eye level, because most castles are located on 
high places. 





——""" 
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2. At every corner draw a cylinder (for towers) and on top of cylinders draw 
cones, if desired. 








3. To obtain center of side cross diagonals and draw doorway in center. 
4. Add detail of top of wall and towers, also method of drawing windows on 
towers. 
Nore: No thickness is shown unless pupils ask about it; then it is ex- 
plained individually, as the technical explanation is too difficult for 
the class as a whole to grasp. 
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The finished castle will be colored with crayon. 














COMMERCIAL 
ALFRED SORENSEN 


Commercial training should result in an understanding of business 
principles and standards, and in the automatization of habits which increase 
the business efficiency of workers. Toward this end standards equal to 
those of the best business firms must be maintained at all times in all 
commercial classes. 

While the commercial curriculum is built around the job objective, 
the work done in this department may, for purposes of supervision, con- 
veniently be considered under the following types: 

I. The Development of Specialized Skills. This type of training is 
considered first because careful supervision as well as expert teaching is 
necessary to insure success where all is dependent upon the automatization 
of habits in skill development. Such subjects as the following are included 
under this type: typewriting, shorthand, office practice, comptometry, and 
machine bookkeeping. 


II. The Formation of a Body of Knowledge Which Will Provide a 
Background of Commercial Thought and Practice for the Pupil. This 
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type of training includes such courses as the following: junior business 
training, economic geography, store service, business correspondence, book- 
keeping, commercial law, and salesmanship. While these subjects do not 
contribute a specialized marketable manipulative skill as in the case of 
those listed under Type I, each has a definite function in business train- 
ing and each is distinctive from the standpoint of teaching and supervision. 


Some Distinctive Features of Certain Subjects in a Typical 


Class Period 
Typewriting : 

1. Typing requires expert teaching and constant supervision. 

2. Mastery of correct typing technique is essential. 

3. Position at machine and posture must be right. 

4. One-movement “circular” stroke is used—not “hammer” or “push” stroke. 
5. Machine is operated entirely by “Touch System,” with eyes on copy. 
6. Accuracy with speed is aim. 

7. Periods are not over sixty minutes in length. 

8. Lighting is exceptionally good to prevent eye strain. 

9. Desks are of correct height—about twenty-seven inches. 
10. Typewriters are in good condition. 


Steps in Procedure of a First-Term Class 

1. Check on posture (one minute). (Notice position of body, feet, hands 
and arms.) 

2. Drill on paper insertion (two minutes). Paper is inserted with one turn 
of the knob, count one, two, three. 

3. Drill on carriage return (two minutes), with attention to position and count. 

4. Warming-up exercise (five minutes). Letters are dictated at random. 
(Insist upon instant response. Do not allow a student to grope for a letter. 
Insist upon use of the “tiger stroke”.) 

5. Typing from straight copy (fifteen minutes). (Observe class very closely 
during this practice. Notice if instructions about stroke, carriage return, 
watching copy, groping for letters, use of paper release, etc., are being 
carried out.) 

6. Check work, figure errors, figure up gross and net rate, and enter these on 
the Daily Record Sheet and Graph Sheet, analyzing errors and making up 
a drill for correcting the weak letters. This drill may be used the following 
class period for a warming-up exercise. 


Shorthand: 
Title 
Shorthand I, Lesson I, second week. 
Aim 
Fluency and speed in writing. 
Method 


From the simple to the complex; from the known to the unknown by 
means of progressive word building. (Frick method.) 
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Throughout all the lessons, one should find a steady progression from the 
letter to the syllable; from the syllable to the word; from the word to the 
phrase; from the phrase to the sentence; from the sentence to the paragraph, 
and finally from the paragraph to the completed work. 


Plan 


1. Check on posture and position. Are the students sitting at east or under a 
nervous tension, thereby making fluency and speed in writing impossible? 


2. Penmanship drills for ease of movement: 
LD) = oa 


—" Ci = 








3. Warming-up speed drills. One-half and one minute tests on high frequency 
words and phrases. Notice the writing. Insist on the “get-away” stroke as 
contrasted to the “drawing or paint-brush” stroke. 

4. Drill on new characters. Proceed from the known to the unknown with 
very little break in the thought process: 


.. # 
< Hp 


Stress likeness and similarity of outlines. The students are deducing their 
own rules of writing. 

5. Sentence practice. All the hard words, phrases, etc., are anticipated by the 
teacher and practiced before writing the sentence as a whole. This should 
result in free and unhampered minds, which automatically “drip” the out- 
lines from pens or pencils. 


6. Speed in writing is insisted upon from the very first day. 


Important Factors in Learning Comptometry: 


1. The learner must have good eyesight, good muscular coordination, and must 
not be nervous. 

2. To become a comptometer operator he must have a good knowledge of 
arithmetic so as to learn the mathematical processes involved. 

3. Correct technique is essential in every phase of the learning process. 

4. The supervisor should see that position at the machine, especially of the 
hands and wrists, is correct. Pupils should hold pencils in right hand during 
machine work, the follow-through stroke must be used. Work should be 


interrupted for necessary writing of figures or checking. Legibility of writ- 
ing is essential. 
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Economic Geography: 


Distinctive Features 

Economic geography is distinctly an informational course that is based on 
the ever-changing commercial relationships and interdependence of peoples. 

Its success as a subject depends on a complete and efficient equipment. 
This implies that a sufficient fund must be available to meet current expenses 
for moving pictures, etc. 

On account of the various aids that can be used profitably in class work, 
almost every type of teaching method is needed: questions and answers; visual 
training in the use of printed and moving pictures and in the use of industrial 
exhibits; project booklets; outline map work; special reports by individual 
students before the class; and discussion of current commercial news. 

Room Setting 

A classroom, equipped to permit the display of materials needed, i. e., maps, 
blackboard space, large bulletin board, files for clippings, etc., and industrial 
exhibits. 

Title 

A typical recitation on “The Iron Industry,” developed by class discussion 

with the help of blackboard outline maps, pictures, and industrial exhibits. 


Procedure 

The assignment for the following day: “The history and present methods 
of making steel,” with definite directions for study and with two or more 
references, has been placed on the board. This assignment is copied as soon 
as the student comes into the room and is explained if questions arise. 

A review discussion is started on the topics: (1) The value of iron. 
This discussion is directed toward its use (a) in transportation, (b) in industry, 
(c) in communication, (d) in science, (e) in defence. The teacher lists the 
various items contributed under each head. 

(2) The sources of iron supply. The locations of the larger sources of 
iron ore in this country: Pennsylvania, Lake Superior region, Alabama, Colo- 
rado; and in other countries: England, Spain, Cuba, Newfoundland, Brazil, 
are named by one or more students, and are pointed out on the wall map by 
others. 

Advanced Discussion 

(1) Methods of transporting ore from the mines to the smelters. De- 
scription of mining methods is asked for. Pictures showing the open pit and 
the underground methods of mining are shown, explained, and passed around 
the class. Finch’s Economic Geography maps on iron regions and on iron and 
steel industries are studied comparatively by directed discussion so as to bring 
out the location of the principal iron smelting cities and methods and routes 
of transportation from the mine to the smelter. Pictures are used to show 
the ore boats as well as methods for handling the ore at the ports. 

(2) How these ores are smelted. A diagram of a blast furnace has been 
placed on the board by a student and is now explained by him. He shows 
samples of each thing as he comes to it: soft and hard iron ores, limestone, 
coke, pig-iron, and slag. Questions are invited and answered by other students. 
This industrial exhibit is passed among the students and serves as a recitation 
summary. 


Bookkeeping : 


Distinctive Features 
1. Pupils must be able to use figures and to see relationships. 
2. They must be able to reason; bookkeeping is not mere memory work. The 
student learns the subject by doing it and thinking through it. 
3. Neatness in penmanship and writing of figures is important. 
4. Rapidity and accuracy in calling back and checking work is essential. 
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Teaching Procedure 

1. Review previous lessons and home work of the previous day, gathering up 
loose ends so as to provide a background for the lesson under discussion. 

. Link the facts previously developed with the new material. 

. Be sure that every student knows what is being done and is doing it. 

Ask questions on the subject under discussion. The class answers the 

questions. 

Work short problems which illustrate the principles being developed. 

. Identify the unit of the accounting process under discussion and relate it 
to the other units of the process and to the whole process. 

7. In demonstrating or explaining through problems study the effect of various 
transactions on the balance sheet as expressed through the fundamental 
equation—Assets equal Liabilities plus Proprietorship. 

8. In analyzing the transactions involved into debit and credit use the six- 
point rule as illustrated. 


an Pwd 


Assets Liabilities Proprietorship 
Dr. Ce. - Dm Ce. = Ee Cr. 





Increases | Decreases Decreases | Increases Decreases | Increases 


9. Be sure that all students are actually doing the things under discussion. 
Watching and listening are not enough. 

10. Before home work is assigned, students should know how to proceed with 
it. Home work is assimilative material for the problems discussed in class. 


JUNIOR HIGH ENGLISH 
CORA PAINE McKAY 


Kinds of Work in the Department: 


1. Real situations furnishing practice ground* for 

Discussion. Plans for the management of class activity; plans for special 
days and events in connection with other sections, classes, school, or com- 
munity. 

Decision, Election of officers; motions and amendments; voting for plans, 
stories, poems, or plays. 

Doing. Interviews and announcements; dramatizations and plays; pro- 
grams; writing of stories, poems or plays. 

2. Problem work in English technique: 

The word, the sentence, the paragraph, the report, the play, the poem, the 

speech, the story. 
3. Drill work to fix: 

Grammatical facts; facts concerning spelling, capitalization, enunciation, 
pronunciation; facts concerning library, newspaper, theater, forum, post- 
office, class organization, 

4. Reading hours—silent and oral. 


Characteristic Features of Some Kinds of Work: 


I. Practice Work 
A. Discussion and decision. 

The chairman stands erect, speaks clearly, sets the keynote for the meet- 
ing, keeps discussion to the point, encourages all to join in, calls on 
no one twice until all have participated, keeps the meeting in order, 
sees that justice and courtesy rule. 


*For complete plan and explanation of practice ground see “An Activities Program 
for English Teachers,” University High School Journal, Vol. 6, No. 1 (April, 1926), pp. 
6ff ; “The Lookout,” ibid., Vol. 4, No. 4 (December, 1924), pp. 213-216 ; “Liberty Through 
Libraries,” ibid., Vol. 4, No. 1 (March, 1924), pp. 8-14. 
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The class members speak only on permission of chairman, seat themselves 
when another is recognized, stick to the point of discussion, try to see 
both sides, vote in accordance with convictions, assist the chairman in 
every way to secure justice, unity, and courtesy. 


The teacher stimulates thought, contributes to the discussion, helps class 
to arrive at decision, helps class to live up to standards already set 
in parliamentary procedure and English, takes charge of class when- 
ever necessary for justice and efficiency. 


The classroom contributes to purpose through pictures and slogans, bulle- 
tins and clippings, lists of things to be remembered, general workshop 
atmosphere. 

B. Special programs.t 

They fit not only the occasion but the class. 

Each selection fits the purpose of the program. 

Some method is shown in sequence and emphasis. 

There is a definite beginning, middle, and end. 

Parts memorized are worth while. 

Speakers or players show evidence of careful preparation. 

Audience is attentive and courteous. 


ll. Problem Work 


It springs from the needs or interests of class activity. 

The problem is clearly defined and stated. 

It is presented one step at a time. 

Each step follows logically the previous step. 

There is evidence that previous steps have been mastered. 

Plenty of sense material is on hand for examination. 

Pupils are led to discover and state the principle for themselves. 
Those who master the problem are rewarded. 

Those who fail are encouraged and given opportunity to try again. 
Assimilative material is varied in amount to meet individual needs. 
The goal is mastery for all. 


Ill. Drill Work 

It is thoroughly motivated, for it is related to practice or problem; the pupil 
sees its need or application, and there is a real desire to achieve. 

It is systematic, since all members of the series are included; the drill is 
broken up into fitting units, and most emphasis is placed where it is 
needed. 

It observes the laws of learning, because attention is held through variety: 
games, contests, other devices; the time limit is short; all responses 
are accurate; recall is provided for. 

There is constant use of the matter drilled upon. 


IV. Reading Hours—Silent and Oral 
There is a purpose in all exercises. 
The method fits the purpose. 
Work type: 
“Pickaxes and shovels” are in evidence. 
Selections are prescribed. 
Definite directions are given. 
| Emphasis is placed on getting or giving the exact thought. 
Progress is tested. 


tFor illustration of special days and weeks, see “Another Diamond for California’s 
Jubilee,” University High School Journal, Vol. 5, No. 1 (January, 1926), pp. 270-275; 
also “Book Week,” ibid., Vol. 5, No. 1 (March, 1925), pp. 10-24; “Puppets in the Theater 
Class,” ibid., pp. 25-33. 
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Pure appreciation type: 
There is a “holiday spirit.” 
Choice is given in either selection read or in method or in both. 
“Reading between the lines” is encouraged. 
The pupil is encouraged to express his own opinions. 
Creative returns are stimulated. 
The only test is more reading or more manifest pleasure in reading. 


A Junior High Class Studying Grammar 
Setting: 
A High Nine Class whose duty it is to manage a forum and to set the 
standard for public speaking. 
Problem: 
To discover the law governing the use of “and.” 
Standards of Attainment: 


Pupils must see the relationship of the work to their class undertaking. 

They must be interested in the task or desire to do it. 

They must have plenty of examples for examination. 

They must discover for themselves rather than be told. 

The principle discovered must be clearly stated. 

Mastery must be 100 per cent perfect. 

- There must be provision for continuous recall over a long period of time 
to tie up the law with their thinking. 


The Lesson 
Preparation: 


The teacher calls attention to the importance of ear training in preparing 
to be a good speaker. “Some have hearing so keen that they can detect 
merely by sound when a sentence is wrong. Here is a sentence I heard in one 
of your speeches yesterday. See if you can detect anything wrong with it.” 
She reads slowly, “He worked all day, and studying at night.” Some feel 
that the sentence is not a good one, but they do not know what is wrong. 
Again the teacher reads it, this time with the “and” set off by pauses, the parts 
on either side carefully balanced in tone. Three now can give the sentence as 
it should be, but cannot tell why the other was wrong. Their keen hearing 
is complimented. “Those of us who are not so gifted can train our hearing 
by much listening to and much reading aloud of good sentences,” remarks the 
teacher. “While we are in training, there is a rule that applies to such sen- 
tences. Learn it, and you will know what is wrong and can remedy it. It is a 
rule governing the use of the little word ‘and.’ See if you can discover it for 
yourselves.” 


Presentation and Generalization: 


The teacher reads several groups of words in which “and” is correctly used. 


John and Jim; over the river and through the wood; 
Bob and the dog; singing songs and playing games; 
to see and to hear; I will go, and you must go, too. 


A number are able to tell at the first reading what the rule is. They are 
requested to write it down as clearly as possible. Attention is then specifically 
directed to the words on either side of the “and.” The sentences are re-read 
with careful balance, and are written on the board, so that they may be seen 
as well as heard. All the class discover and help to state the rule that “and” 
is used to join word with word, phrase with phrase, sentence with sentence. 
In other words, they learn the use of “and” as a coordinating conjunction 
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joining elements of equal rank. 
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The teacher then calls attention, by reading, to the use of “and” in a poem 
or speech such as the Gettysburg Address: 

“Fourscore AND seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation conceived in liberty AND dedicated to the proposition 


that all men are created equal. . . . so conceived AND so dedicated .. . 
fitting AND proper that we should do this . . . The brave men, living AND 
dead . . . etc. 

Application: 


The law is then applied to the given sentence. The error is detected and 
the sentence is corrected: 
He worked all day, and he studied at night. 
or 
He worked all day, and studied at night. 


The suggestion is made that it would be well to collect similar illustrations 
from poems and speeches read, and to practice each day in reading them aloud. 

As a beginning a definite assignment is made: Write at least one sentence 
to illustrate each of these uses of “and.” Be sure to test the elements on both 
sides of “and” with the tests for phrase and sentence. Practice reading them 
aloud for balance of tone. 

The class breaks up into groups for preliminary practice on assignment, 
or for further explanation needed by any of its members or in other words, 

To look AND to listen 

for the correct use of AND. 


A Motivated Lesson in Letter Writing 
(A Discussion Class in Junior High English) 


Setting: 
In general—A High 7 class whose duty it is to manage a postoffice for class or 
school and set the standard for letters. 

In particular—A letter has been written by each class member asking permission 
to make a postoffice announcement on the Admission Day Assembly to be 
conducted by the H9’s. 

Problem: 
To select the letter to be sent. 
Standards of Attainment: 

Civic: group cooperation, initiative, leadership, courtesy, self-control. 

English: Maintaining of standards already set up in 
Discussion. 

Reports. 

Letters. 
The discussion. 

tion : 

The teacher emphasizes the importance of the task on hand, and the need of 
careful thought and wise choice. She then turns the class over to the post- 
master of the section who acts as chairman. 


Presentation: 


Class Discussion 
The postmaster clearly states the purpose of the meeting. 
The meeting is open for discussion. 
It is suggested that standards for business letters be reviewed. 
All participate, brief notes being made on the board. 
Question is made on the best way of judging. 
Several ways are suggested, the teacher participating. 
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It is moved, seconded, and carried that the class break up into its smaller 
groups, and (1) select the best letter in its group, and (2) suggest a 
plan for the final choice. 

The class adjourns into smaller groups. 

Group Discussion 


Chairman of each group calls for the reading of letters. 

The best letter is selected by vote of group. 

Suggestions are called for as to final choice. 

Teacher mingles with each group in turn, leading when necessary. 

Class Decision 

Postmaster calls class together for further discussion and decision. 

The chairman of each group makes his report on the work and choice of 
his group. 

The question is then raised as to the final choice. 

All participate in the discussion. 

Motion is made and carried that the chairman of the penmanship com- 
mittee, the chairman of the spelling committee, and the postmaster of 
the class serve on the committee. 

The chairman appoints the committee. 

The letters are collected and given to chairman. 

The meeting adjourns. 


Nore: The letters are taken to a study period and judged by the com- 
mittee. The report is made the following day as to which letter is chosen and 
why. The letter is sent, and the group is ready for the next experience which 
develops out of their living and working together as a postoffice class. 


SENIOR ENGLISH 
ALICE C. COOPER 


As a result of the recent State requirement that every high school 
student shall complete before graduation three years of English as a major 
subject, English now affects a larger number of students for a longer 
period of their high school training than ever before. To meet the needs 
of this increased and varied group, it has been necessary to broaden and 
adapt the course of study in English. Today in addition to the regular 
progressive work of each semester in literature, oral composition, and 
written composition, numerous parallel courses have been developed in 
oral English, public speaking, debating, journalism, and advanced or 
creative writing. 

Owing to the wide range of material presented in the many phases of 
English, the recitation procedure in the different classes must of necessity 
vary materially. However, the approach to and the development of any 
of its types of subject matter will unquestionably depend not on the type, 
but on the experience and ability of the class studying that type. A tenth 
year class, for example, in studying a novel, might well be concerned 
chiefly with the plot of the narrative; while eleventh year students might 
wisely focus their class discussions on character development and appli- 
cation to life. It is essential, therefore, for a visitor to discover at once, 
from the class procedure and discussions, what is the school grade and 
ability of the group engaged in the special work under observation. 
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While these various types of material may be classified in several ways, 
the most useful classification from the observer’s point of view is: 


Literature, expressed in short stories, novels, standard magazines, plays, 
poetry, biography, and essays. 

Oral Composition, developed through informal talks, travelogues, in- 
terviews, formal speeches, forum meetings, informal and formal debates, 
vocabulary drills, exercises in correct speech and pronunciation, readings, 
book reviews, club meetings, special day programs, and informal play 
productions. 


Written Composition, created in all forms of discourse, with stress on 
thought, form, organization, and diction and the application of grammar 
to writing ; original short stories, expositions, informal essays, and poetry ; 
and the motivated writing forthe daily school paper and the quarterly 
school magazine. 

Although certain fundamentals essential to all good teaching should 
prevail in every English class, there are also some special prerequisites 
for achievement in particular fields of the work. A few of these significant 
points are embodied in the following outlines, chosen to present certain 
types of procedure from the three chief divisions of the English work— 
literature, oral composition, and written composition.’ 


A Class Studying Poetry 


The most significant factor in the study of poetry in any class is that the poems 
should make an immediate appeal to and should give enjoyment to the particular 
class studying that poetry. The teaching should be alive and appealing, not too 
literary, too remote, nor too academic for the ability and appreciation of that class. 
In securing this desired result, wherein the teacher plays an important role, the 
success of the class work may well be judged by these points: 


I. The achievement of the students, measured by: 

a. Their readiness to illustrate points with concrete examples, and to con- 
nect situations with their own experiences and observations. 

b. Their ability to link up the poem by comparison and contrast with other 
poetry familiar to them. 

c. The evidences of thoughtful and emotional reaction to the poem, to the 
class discussions, and to the teacher. 

d. Their joy in the work and their participation in the higher emotions 
awakened by it. 


II. The skilful presentation of material, showing that the teacher 
a. Is creating an atmosphere of sympathy with the mood of the poem. 
b. Is proceeding so as to secure from the class: 
1. The general content of the poem. 
2. The special viewpoint of the poet. 
3. The universal theme of the poem. 
c. Is giving proper value, determined by the class interests and abilities, to 
the poetic expression of the thought. 
d. Is emphasizing form only to the extent of: 
1. Leading to an appreciation of beauty, or 
2. Inspiring creative reaction. 


1 See “Course of Study in English,” University High School Journal, Vol. 6, No. 1 
(April, 1926), pp. 9-122. 
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e. Is following out a definite plan of class procedure by which the students 
will be led to: 
1. Relate the poem to their own lives. 
2. Find a real enjoyment in both the thought and the expression. 


III. The personality of the teacher, which should show that: 

a. She has cultivated: 
1. A sensitiveness to beauty both in the world of nature and of the spirit. 
2. A voice of pleasing quality and flexibility. 
3. A sense of rhythm, so as to bring out in reading the rhythmic beauty 

of the verse. 

4. A lively imagination which can visualize vividly what is being read. 

b. She has acquired a background of acquaintance with art, legend, myth, 
history, music, world literature, etc. 


What Should Be Evident in an American Literature Class 


Since the theme of this course is our national ideals, it is essential for the best 
presentation of the work that the teacher should have marked ability in leading 
discussions so as to arouse thought; to give all a chance for expression of opinions 
and ideas; to lead on from the literature in hand to the big problems; to present 
both sides; to gather together all the ideas into a definite line of thought; to bring 
the discussion to a purposeful close before interest flags; and to strengthen the 
student’s understanding appreciation of citizenship through the truth and beauty 
found in American literature. It will be obvious, therefore, that work of this type 
cannot be carried on to the best advantage by the class chairman method. Due to 
the teacher’s necessarily superior equipment, experiences, and fuller appreciation of 
the subject and its problems, her active leadership should be seen in the unifying 
of the work. If the work is being carried on successfully, it will be evident that: 


I. A pronounced unity, or singleness of purpose, without which little can be 
accomplished in true appreciation, exists between class and teacher. 


II. The theme of the work—the achievements and ideals of American men 
of letters, not their biographies—is ever apparent to the class as well as 
the teacher. Each day’s discussion is seen as a small unit which will 
eventually fit into a larger pattern (to which reference may or may not 
be made daily). 


III. A controlled freedom of expression and thoughtful questioning by the 
pupils prevails. There is also freedom for reference to general reading 
and information pertinent to the lesson; and for showing pictures, illus- 
trative material, historical relics, individual investigation reports and pro- 
jects, since all this adds to the spirit desired, and encourages work in the 
field, 


IV. Class responses show that the less imaginative soul is growing as well as 
the more imaginative one, and that his contribution is as eagerly received 
by the group as the other’s. 


What a Visit to an Oral Composition Class Should Disclose 


In a class in oral composition a far different procedure is used. Here the 
work is regularly in charge of a selected or elected student chairman who conducts 
all the business of the day. While class work of this type shows the teacher not 
as the active leader but as the unobtrusive guide, yet the work bears the following 
marks of careful management: 


I. Adequate preparation of each detail on the part of the teacher, the various 
committees, the presiding officers, and the students, so as to insure a 
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III. 


IV. 
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promptness, preparation, and smoothness of procedure which enables the 
students to conduct the class. 

Students, in their various functions of chairman, secretary, speakers, or 
audience, are in charge of the meeting, the teacher in the audience acting 
as a member of the group so skilfully that the class is unaware of her 
leadership. 


Joyous, spontaneous appreciations, additions, and suggestive comments both 
by students and the teacher follow the presentation of each piece of oral 
composition. 

Criticisms, which are based on standards definitely set up by the class for 
this particular series of oral compositions, present first, the good qualities; 
and second, constructive, specific suggestions for the improvements of 
faults. 


. The work of the day is summarized through class contributions by dis- 


cussing and noting individual and class progress, and faults still to be 
overcome. 


A Class in Public Speaking 


Since the primary aim in a public speaking class is self-improvement, the work 
in the classroom must be largely individual. The students must be trained to benefit 
themselves not only through their own efforts, but through careful, alert following 
of the work of others. To a considerable degree the success of the class will 
depend upon the welding of these two; and to bring it about the teacher requires 


an even 
she has 
will do 


I. 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


more intimate acquaintance with the mental processes of her students than 
with their physical possibilities. An observer in a class of public speaking 
well, therefore, to notice the following points: 


The attitude of the class, shown in: 

a. Their spirit of friendly helpfulness, 

b. Their realization of the assets and liabilities of the individual members. 
c. Their continuous, courteous, thoughtful attention to the platform work. 
The criticism of the platform work, which should show in this order: 

a. What is right with the presentation. 

b. What is wrong with the presentation. 

c. Exactly what to do to correct the errors. 


Her knowledge of psychology as applied to the speech field: 
a. The group problems of the class, requiring: 

1. A realization of the mental and emotional changes which occur in 
the student as he leaves his seat and takes his place on the platform. 

2. An aversion to inflicting wounds by: 

(a) Holding the student up to ridicule. 
(b) Emphasizing his defects. 

3. Avoidance of negative suggestions. 

b. The problems of the individual student: 

1. The causes of lack of confidence, which may be something as far 
removed from inexperience in speaking as: 

(a) Hypersensitiveness to defects of mind, body, race, etc. 
(b) Diffidence built up through years of repression at home, social 
ostracism, etc. 

2. The causes of over-aggressiveness, which may be only a defense 
mechanism, built up to keep the world from suspecting a feeling of 
inferiority. 

The personality of the teacher, marked by: 
a. A pleasant, low, well-modulated voice. 
b. A radiant vitality. 

c. A sense of humor. 

d. Tact. 
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A News Class in Action 


In a news class the observer sees a group of students busy with one form of 
motivated composition. This is a work which has its own definite procedure, 
informal, yet exacting, outwardly independent, yet alive with responsibilities and 
services which affect others intimately. Since this class is participating in an 
activity, the same principles which govern the conduct of an activity hold in its 
class procedure. Every activity has three phases: planning, doing, and analyzing 
what has been done. Accordingly, a class engaged in editing a school publication 
should be doing one of three things: planning a paper, working to prepare it, or 
analyzing one that has already been printed. These processes are not necessarily 
distinct, but they should always be apparent to the class and to the observer, and 
everything that takes place in the recitation should be related to one of them. The 
following points will, then, be significant for observation in such a class: 


I. Evidences that the class understands whether the work is concerned with 
doing, planning, or analyzing what has been done. 

II. Whether or not the student feels the pull of social responsibility for im- 
provement in accuracy of all his work. 

III. The extent to which the materials for study and drill are related to the 
purpose for which they are.given: the improvement of the publication. 

IV. The extent to which analysis is directed toward constructive development, 
and is not mere fault finding or pettiness. 

V. Evidences that the class work is handled in an orderly fashion, is properly 
correlated, and is made consistent with purpose, 

VI. The extent to which planning, doing, and analyzing are guided by right 
principles and knowledge gained through study and foresight, rather than 
by trial and error. 

While it is clearly impossible for the five types of work outlined here to cover 

the entire field of English in the senior high school, yet they will serve as a general 
index of the types of work? which are to be seen in the department courses. 


2 Cooper, Alice C.: “Methods in Presenting English,” California Quarterly of 
Secondary Education, Vol. II, No. 4 (June, 1927), pp. 309-317. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
ILMA BADGLEY 


I. Kinds of Class Activity:? 


A. The laboratory exercise. 

Groups of students use concrete materials to solve a problem or illustrate a 
principle, thus, it may be, forwarding the development of either a group 
or an individual project. 

B. The individual project. 
A student carries on a purposeful activity in its natural setting. 


C. Class discussion. : 

In the exchange of ideas between pupils and teacher, facts are presented, 
problems arising in the pupils’ experience are solved, or principles are 
applied which are involved in the development of a unit of subject 
matter. Class discussion may be utilized in the course of a laboratory 
exercise of a project. 





1 The kind of activity used will be determined mainly by: 
1. The personnel and size of the class; (2) the length of the period; (3) the means 
(subject matter) chosen to bring about the progressive development of the pupil. 
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II. Distinctive Features of These Kinds of Class Activity: 


A. The laboratory exercise. 
1. Standards of attainment. 


a. 
b. 


Pupils desire and establish a high standard of group conduct. 
They cooperate willingly to keep clean and orderly the laboratory, 
lockers, supply cupboards, and bulletin boards, 


c. They establish good motor habits. 
d. 


They learn to examine sources of information and to depend upon 
facts rather than opinions. 


e. They develop the scientific attitude toward their problems. 
f. 


They come to appreciate the contributions both science and art can 
make to the economic and social welfare of the individual and society. 


2. Illustration of a laboratory exercise. 


a. 


b. 


Setting: A class of twenty ninth and tenth grade students in Clothing 
II meets in a household arts laboratory, for an 80-minute period. 
Purpose: The pupils have learned from experience that the quality 
of a fabric cannot always be judged from casual observation or the 
price. They are planning to purchase woolen material for new winter 
dresses, to be made in class. Each has a sample of the fabric she 
desires to select. The class decides to use scientific methods to deter- 
mine the composition and strength of the fibre and detect the presence 
of any filler or adulterant in it. This can be done in the period 
because textile tests have previously been studied. 


. Group organization: Groups of four work at separate tables, remain- 


ing there during the period, while the teacher moves from one group 
to another. A member of each group is responsible for obtaining the 
necessary supplies and equipment from the general supply table. The 
group as a whole is responsible for getting results from each of its 
members. 


. Pupil activity : 


1. Pupils discuss the purpose of the period’s work and make clear its 
relation to the entire project. 

2. They decide on the tests to be used and check them in their note- 
books. 

3. They assemble in groups, organize procedure and collect the neces- 
sary supplies and equipment. 

4. With purpose, speed, and interest they make a microscopic ex- 
amination of the warp and woof yarn of each sample, make a 
drawing and mount each yarn sample with its microscopic enlarge- 
ment, apply at least two simple chemical .tests to the fabrics and 
record results, run parallel tests with the four sets of samples, and 
draw conclusions from group experiences preparatory to class 
discussion. 

5. There is free intercourse between the members of each group, 
without disturbance to the rest of the class and with particular 
reference to the problem in hand. | 

6. The groups participate in putting the room in order, returning tools 
and supplies to their places quietly and without confusion. 

7. Fifteen minutes before the end of the period, pupils are seated with 
pencils and notebooks. 

8. Each group reports its results, which are recorded in tabular form 
on the blackboard. The mounted samples, with price labels, are 
exhibited for comparison. 
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9. The students discuss the relation of these facts to the general 
appearance, wearing quality, and price of the fabric, and draw 
conclusions from them on the total value of a fabric and the 
desirability of its selection. 

10. This step suggests the next day’s work: the analysis of the weave 
and surface finish of the fabric. 


. Teacher activity. 


1. The teacher maintains high standards of cleanliness, orderliness, and 
convenience in laboratory and equipment. 

2. She draws attention to exhibit material which illustrates the 
results of tests similar to those used in the class period. 

3. She moves about the room freely, and retains her grasp of the total 
situation while directing group performance, assisting individuals, 
or encouraging one pupil to help another. 

4. She summons the attention of the entire class when a problem 
arises in the experience of an individual student which deserves to 
be brought before the class as a whole. 

5. She leads the class discussion in evaluating the results of the day’s 
experiment and in making application to the larger problem. 

6. She gives the students opportunity to do the laboratory work thor- 

oughly and systematically. 


B. The individual project. 
1. Standards of attainment. 


a. 
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The pupil appreciates the value of: 

(1) Making a wise choice of project. 

(2) Analyzing her own problems. 

(3) Determining her own procedure. 

(4) Carrying the project to completion. 

(5) Evaluating the results of her performance. 


. She believes in the value of her undertaking. 

. She continues work on it voluntarily when the opportunity is offered. 
. She works independently without wasting time. 

. She asks thoughtful questions as a natural way of gaining information 


and takes the initiative in seeking sources of information. 


. She is given unrestrained opportunity to work up to full efficiency. 


g. She learns to think in terms of her own experiences, as well as the 


rs 


experiences of others. 


. She develops critical judgment and appreciation through class criticism 


of results. 

She develops personal habits of orderliness, cleanliness, accuracy, 
promptness, etc. 

She develops an appreciation of the beautiful in material things. 


. She is given an opportunity to estimate her own progress by means 


of standard scales, models, and illustrations. 


. She assumes responsibility in cooperating with the students and 


teacher to maintain an orderly, quiet and natural classroom atmos- 
phere. 


m. She shows progressive improvement by her attitude and conduct, 


and the material results of her project. 


LATIN 
CLAIRE THURSBY 


A. Kinds of Work in the Department: 
I. Linguistic Values Are Being Realized by 


1. Reading. 
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. Aim—The pupil has as his aim in studying Latin the progressive develop- 


ment of ability to read and understand Latin, 


. Content—He reads passages that emphasize the historical-cultural aim, 


not those that are simply a storehouse of forms and syntax. He prefers 
stories to sentences. 


. Method: 


1. He reads in the Latin word order. 

2. Often he reads a passage for the thought so that he can answer 
questions about it. Then he does not give a literal translation. 

3. When a passage is being read, the pupil centers his attention upon 
forms and syntax only when it is necessary to make clearer the thought 
of that passage. 

4. The pupil reads the Latin with expression, grouping the words to bring 
out the thought. 


. Pronunciation—The pupil learns to pronounce Latin words by reading 


the Latin. Rules are given only for reference. 


. Vocabulary. 


1. The pupil gets at the meaning of new Latin words 

(a) By association with related Latin words. 

(b) By association with related English words. 

(c) By the necessary meaning in the context. 
2. He learns the meaning of only the important Latin words. 
3. Mastery of words is aided by 

(a) Frequent occurrence in passages read. 

(b) Oral drill, such as in vocabulary matches, 

(c) Written reviews. 

(d) Use of perception cards. 

(e) Vocabulary games. 

(f) Sight translation. The pupil reads sight translation as a regular 

part of the work. 


2. Grammar. 


a. 


b. 


Method of presentation. 

. The pupil meets new forms first in the Latin reading. 

. The pupil learns to solve independently the meaning of new forms, 
relying on his previous knowledge of old forms. 

. He uses the paradigms merely for a summary after the functional use 
has been emphasized. 

. He learns to understand English grammar from his study of Latin. 

. He learns the first and second persons of verbs in dialogue form when- 
ever possible. 

6. He uses completion exercises to test his knowledge of forms and syntax. 

Translation of English to Latin. 

1. The pupil enjoys the English more when it is presented in story form. 

2. He does much writing in class under the supervision of the teacher. 

3. He writes original stories, dialogues, and plays. 
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3. Latin in our language today. 


a. 


Derivation of English words. 

1. The pupil learns the history of such interesting words as: infant, sincere, 
trivial, salary. 

2. He looks for English words of Latin derivation in his English work. 


. He becomes conscious of the fact that a knowledge of Latin helps in 


the spelling of English words such as: annual, curriculum, terrify. 


. He learns many abbreviations of Latin expressions used in English, such 


as: i.e, n.b., etc. 


. The pupil uses his Latin in explaining the meaning of technical and semi- 


technical terms used in other classes. 
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II. Social Values Are Being Realized by His Knowledge of Roman Life 


1. The pupil is developing an appreciation and interest in the Romans by the 
study of such topics as: 
a. The daily life of the Romans. 
b. Characteristic Roman qualities. 
c. Religious ideas and mythology. 
d. Roman history and traditions, 
e. Topography and geography. 
f. The government of ancient Rome. 
g. Political, social, and economic attainment of the Romans. 


2. Method. 
a. He reads collateral references in English. 
b. He gives short talks in class. 
c. He uses pictures, slides, etc., as an aid in understanding Roman life. 


What Seventh Grade Latin Pupils Are Doing 
Setting: 
A High Seven class of twenty has been studying Latin for five weeks. 
Problem: 
The development of the plural of the second declension through the medium 
of a story. 


Procedure: 

The class is beginning the first story in a group of continued stories in 
their textbook. There is a buzz of interest, for all are anxious to read the 
Latin of this new story. The pupil who is chosen comes to the front of the 
room. He reads with expression; it is easy to follow the thought since there 
is a plot and a thread of dramatic interest in the story. The pupils are keen 
critics and eagerly make any corrections in the pronunciation of the Latin or 
the interpretation in the English. 

Then the class chairman, who at times takes charge of the procedure for 
the period or a part of the period, calls on different members for Latin ques- 
tions based on the story. He uses their Latin names, for all the pupils added 
Latin endings to their names during the first week. Albertus asks: “Quo 
filii Galbae properant?” He calls for volunteers and finally from the sea of 
hands singles out Desmondus, who replies: “Filii Galbae ad villam Galbae 
properant.” Then Desmondus, in turn, asks his question, again using the 
nominative plural: “Suntne servi Galbae fidi?” He calls upon Maria who 
replies: “Servi Galbae fidi semper sunt.” 

Rex wants to know where the Romans got their slaves and Carolus volun- 
teers to tell the class, for he had read ahead in the book and had seen a 
paragraph on Roman private life called “The Source of Supply of Slaves.” 

The attention of the class is then directed by the teacher to some per- 
ception cards which have been arranged along the front board. These cards 
contain the endings of the first declension and the nominative, singular and 
plural, of the second. Each pupil, in turn, picks up a card and calls on some 
one else in class to tell what case ending it is. 

Twenty sentences containing blanks for the endings of certain words 
have been written on the board. The pupils all pass to the board now, and 
each fills in the missing letters of the words in his sentence. They delight in 
correcting these when they have passed to their seats. As the class has been 
divided into two opposing sides, the Galli and Romani, scores for each side are 
counted. One bright little fellow remarks that Galli and Romani have the i 
ending of the second declension. Helena, then, is anxious to tell the class 
that her father belongs to the alumni association of the University of California 
and that now she knows why the word ends in i. Tomus says that in his 
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book under Latin in Our Language Today, he saw the words cacti and fungi. 
All decide that, as they read, they will look for more Latin words that have 
been adopted without change into the English language. 


Caesar in a Tenth-Grade Class 


Setting: 


A Latin 4 class of twenty-two has been studying Caesar for five weeks. 


Problem: 


The development of the correct procedure in translating Latin, through 
the study of an assigned passage in Book I, par. 22, a sight passage in Book I, 
par. 23, and a Latin play, Tirones.* 


As a setting for the day’s work, one pupil sums up the previous events of 
Caesar’s campaign against the Helvetians. Then the thought of the paragraph 
for that day is given by answers to such questions as: What did Caesar tell 
Labienus to do? What did he tell Considius to do? What was Caesar’s pur- 
pose? What mistakes did Considius make? In the interpretation of the passage 
the pupil always bears in mind the fact that the translation must be accurate, 
but in good, idiomatic English. There are certain suggestions he always 
follows in studying his Latin lesson. (1) He reads the whole paragraph in 
Latin, trying to get the thought of the entire passage. (2) He reads the passage 
through a second time, translating always in the Latin word order and trying 
to get the meaning of unfamiliar Latin words. (3) He looks up in the vocabu- 
lary the words the meanings of which he does not now know. (4) He reads the 
passage through again in good, idiomatic English. (5) With his book closed 
he thinks through the thought of the entire selection. 

The pupil shows his interest in the thought of the passage by discussing 
such topics as: the weapons of the Gauls; the Roman battle line; the plan of a 
Roman camp; the spy system. 


The paragraph contains some Latin words in which the pupil is interested. 
He points out the English words derived from summus, insigne, cognosco, 
abstineo, sequor. He finds other words related to English words used in his 
civics, mathematics, and science. 

As Considius is an interesting and important character in this paragraph, 
one of the girls in the class has dramatized the scene between him and Caesar. 
This the class considers worthy of being added to the book of dramatic scenes 
being made by the group. Two of the pupils have been working on “A School 
Boy’s Dream of Caesar,”? a dialogue between a boy and the ghost of Caesar. 
They report that they are ready to give it now. Another boy reads some 
stories about Caesar, secured from the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers.® 

The pupil now turns to his sight translation, always a most important part 
of the day’s procedure. He reads it to himself, trying to get the thought of 
the passage. He does not translate today, but closes his book and answers 
such questions as: Why did Caesar go to Bibracte? How did the Helvetians 
interpret this move? What did the Helvetians do then? However, the sight 
translation that the pupil is most interested in is the Latin play, Tirenes. He 
reads with eagerness and zeal about the adventures of a young Roman boy in 
the army of Caesar, reads with expression, too, for is he not living the life of 
a person in the play? 

The pupil feels that Caesar, after all, is not so dead and dull when he can 
read a page of Latin and enjoy it. What matters it if he cannot get the meaning 
of every word? The thought content is clear and that is the critical function 
in language. 


1 Schlicher, J. J., Two Latin Plays (Ginn and Co.). 


2“A School Boy’s Dream of Caesar,” The Classical Journal, 7:181, January, 1912, 
8 The Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


New York City, Miss Frances Sabin, Director. 
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MATHEMATICS 
GERTRUDE E, ALLEN 


A proper value may be set on the teaching of mathematics in any 
school by observing the pupils’ attitude toward it. Do they regard mathe- 
matics as a bore, a form of legalized torture, a mystery too difficult to 
penetrate, or as an interesting activity, a challenge to put forth their best 
efforts, a worthwhile accomplishment needed and used by them in their 
share of the world’s work? The pupils’ progress later on is likewise a 
test of the quality of their instruction. For the attitude of her pupils 
and their later progress, the teacher is largely responsible. 

Before setting a value upon the teaching of a lesson, the observer will 
do well to consider the kind of lesson and the technique appropriate to it, 
and to have in mind as a basis for comparison an example of good 
teaching in a similar lesson. The work in mathematics may be classified 
under three heads: 


1. Presentation of New Material. 
2. Problem Analysis. 
3. Drill. 


Presentation of New Material 


The best method of introducing a new topic in mathematics is found in the 
five Herbartian steps: 
I, Preparation: 
Brief review of the old lesson and pre-view of the new managed in a way 
to: 
a. Appeal to the natural interests and curiosity of the pupils. 
b. Emphasize the parts of the old lesson needed as a foundation for the new. 
c. Indicate the usefulness of the new work and its importance in their progress. 
II. Presentation: 
a. The teacher makes the explanations clear to the pupils by 
1. Building on their previous experience. 
2. Using language which they understand. 
3. Using a variety of concrete illustrations—diagrams, drawing, models, 
pictures, etc. 
. Introducing only the simplest typical form. 
. Keeping the main points distinctly before them in logical sequence. 
. Having them take a responsible part in developing the new work whenever 
possible. 
b. The teacher presents the new subject exactly as it should function through- 
out the student’s work in mathematics in order that 
1. They may not have to unlearn incorrect forms. 
2. They may use the correct vocabulary of their subject. 
3. They may make a well-defined addition to their knowledge of mathematics. 
III. Comparison and Contrast: 
Class discussion and questioning register pupils’ reactions and determine 
whether they have learned the things the teacher has been trying to teach. 
IV. Generalization: 
Pupils formulate the rules with no more teacher-guidance than necessary. 
V. Application: 
Pupils apply new principle and practice until right habits are formed. 
They look forward to find what they must learn next, 
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Class Standards in Problem Solving 


1. The problem material is adequate in quantity and varied in worthwhile 

subject content. The problems are arranged in order of difficulty. 

2. The problem situation is a real one in the minds of the students and of 
sufficient interest and difficulty to challenge their best effort. 

. The teacher holds the class discussion to the point and directs their thinking 
according to a definite plan. (As Dewey’s formula for a complete act of 
thought. ) 

. Pupils develop, under the teacher’s guidance, a conscious technique in their 
procedure for problem solving. 

. They contribute suggestions of value, they compare and criticize different 
suggestions offered. 

. They work at a deliberate pace favorable for thinking, but do not waste 
their time. 

7. They actually solve the problems themselves and know when they have 

arrived. 

8. They seem happy in their achievement. 
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Principles of Effective Drill 


1. The reasoning involved should be thoroughly understood previous to drill 
exercise. 


2. Drill must be specific—all examples of a given drill exercise should require 
the same technique. 

3. Drill should produce a high degree of accuracy and facility in handling 
simple forms. 

4. Much drill on a few essential skills is better than a little drill on many 
skills. Complex and involved cases should not appear. 

5. Drill is an individual matter. Each pupil must have his own exercise sheet! 
and work independently toward his own goal. 

6. Means are provided for each pupil to score his own work and preserve a 
record of his progress. 

7. If standardized exercises are used pupils should be told the standards of 
speed and accuracy for their age. 

8. The same exercise may be repeated over and over to improve a low score. 

9. Set up definite goals. Over drill is futile. 

10. Concentrated drill for a short period—five to seven minutes daily—is most 


effective. 
Arithmetic Drill in a Low Seventh Grade Class 


At the beginning of the semester, the teacher discusses with the class the need 
for accuracy and speed in daily work and the possibilities of improving by practice. 
She shows them different kinds of drill material and they select individual practice 
cards for use in their drill project. 

Teaching Equipment: 
Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Arithmetic, Student’s Record, Graph, 
and Practice Pads. 
Time: 
Approximately five minutes. 
Procedure: 
The pupil takes the card on which he needs to work, places it under a 
tissue sheet of his practice pad, and writes his name and the number of the 
card on the tissue sheet. 


1 Very valuable standardized drill material in mathematics is available and should 
be furnished as a regular part of the teaching equipment. 
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At the signal “go,” he begins to work, showing through concentration and 
attitude that he is determined to complete his work and to do it well. 

After three and three-fourths minutes of intensive practice, the teacher 
gives the signal “stop”; the pupils who finished their work raise their hands, 
and the teacher, as a check, quickly glances at their papers. 

Each pupil writes the number tried on his tissue sheet; turns over his 
card; scores his work, writing the number correct on the sheet, and makes 
the permanent record in his pad for graphing at a later period. If he has made 
a mistake, he notes the troublesome combination for further study. 

The pupils whose work is perfect in accuracy and speed hand in their 
papers, and pass to the next card the following day. On signal, all cards and 
the remaining tissue sheets are collected and all the class begin preparing for 
the next class activity. 

The teacher later checks these papers and records the perfect work on her 
score sheet. Any papers containing errors are returned for further study. 


The Development of a Formula in a Geometry Class 
Problem: 

Given an oblique triangle with two sides and their included angle known, 
to find the third side. 

TEACHER: If we place a line a 5 inches long at right angles to a line 6 12 
inches long and complete the triangle, how long is line c? 

Tom: Thirteen inches, by Pythagoras’ theorem, which we have already 
proved, 

TEACHER: Rotate a, making angle C first acute and then obtuse. How does 
this affect the length of c? 

Mary: When C is acute, line c is less than 13; when C is obtuse, line c 
is greater than 13. 

TEACHER: Let us consider first an obtuse triangle, ABC, and try to deter- 
mine exactly how much greater the line c is than if C were a right angle. 
What plan of attack can you suggest? 
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ELizABeTH: Form a right triangle containing line c. We could drop a 
perpendicular from B to line b produced. 

James: Why not drop a perpendicular from A to line a produced? 

TeacHer: Either construction will do. You can see the relation more 
readily if we drop the perpendicular from B upon the horizontal. Call the per- 
pendicular A and the projection of a upon the base a’; then in the right 
triangle BPA, what is the value of c? 

RutH: c?==h? + (a’ +b)?. 

TEACHER: Complete the figure by drawing each of these squares; con- 
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struct also the component parts of the square on the line (a’ +b). Substitute 
these parts in place of (a’ +b)? in the preceding equation and we have 
c? = h? + a’? + b? + 2a’b. Why is this result not entirely satisfactory? 

Tom: We were given line a not h and a’. I think we have another right 
triangle that contains all these three lines. We can substitute a? in place of 
its equal, h? + a’? because line a is the hypotenuse of the second right triangle. 
Then our result is: c?== a? + b? + 2a’b. 

(Nore: In like manner, develop the result where C is an acute angle. 
The details are omitted here. When C is acute, c2? =a? + b? — 2a’b.) 

TEACHER: If we examine these two results with c?—=a?-+b? for the 
right triangle, we ought to be able to make a general statement covering all 
cases. What makes the line c smaller or larger when a and b remain constant? 

Mary: The value of a’. It may be positive or zero or negative, depending 
upon the size of the angle C. 

TEACHER: We can express a’ as a function of angle C. Cos C=a’+a 
or a’==aCosC. Substitute this value in the acute angle formula and we get: 
C2 =a? + b?—2ab Cos C. This formula will work in every case if you get 
the correct value of the cosine—zero for a right angle and a negative number 
for an obtuse angle. Let us try to translate this formula into words. 

CLass (cooperating to form the law): The square on one side of a 
triangle equals the sum of the squares on the other two sides minus twice the 
product of those two sides times the cosine of their included angle. 

TEACHER: This is called the “Law of Cosines.” You will need to use it 
very often in trigonometry. There is another application for the Law of 
Cosines besides finding the third side when two sides and the included angle 
are known. Can you see to what other case it applies? 

Doris: If the three sides of the triangle were known, I could solve that 
equation for Cos C; or for each of the angles in turn for that matter. 

TEACHER: Will you try a numerical example? a=12; b=20; C=120°. 
Find line c. 

Cass: 

C2= a? + b? — 2ab Cos C 
C2 = 144 — 400 —2 X 12 X 20 (—%) 


C2 = 784 
C= 2B 
No. 2. Given a=3; b=5; c=7. Find C. 
a? + b? — c? 
Cos C= ——__—_——_- 
2ab 
25 —9 —49 
Cos C—==—_——_ > --¥% 
30 
C=120° 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
BELLE BICKFORD 


To the pupils of both junior and senior high schools the study of 
modern languages is of double importance. It gives them not only a 
proficiency in the use of the language, but a knowledge of the foreigner 
both at home and abroad which results in a finer understanding of him in 
his social and economic relations. Both these linguistic and social values 
are essential, and should be developed together, although the technique 
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of presenting them in the classroom differs materially. Success in the 
linguistic part of this work is best secured through careful, persistent 
presentation of the various elements of the language, and the drill that 
makes for mastery; while the social value is best attained through the 
teacher’s alertness in taking advantage of the opportunities offered during 
the recitation for enriching the knowledge of the pupils and inspiring them 
to search for further information. 

Each of these aspects has many phases. Reading, grammar, and 
vocabulary are the most significant ones in securing linguistic training ; 
while background study and foreign language clubs are of most service 
in building up the social values. The following outlines will serve to show 
the organization of the work in each of them. 


I. Linguistic Values: 
A. Reading 


1. The pupils acquire a correct pronunciation through a practical knowledge 
of phonetics, and drill on the formation of sounds peculiar to the lan- 
guage, such as vowels, diphthongs, and the French nasals. 

2. They learn to read fluently and with an understanding of the thought 
back of the printed word. : 

3. They have a feeling for the rhythm and beauty of the language in prose 
and poetry. a 

4. Advanced pupils have an appreciation and some knowledge of the foreign 
literature. 

5. Through their reading, both in and out of class, their vocabulary is ma- 
terially increased. 

6. Through conversation about the content of their reading material, dram- 
atization of scenes from stories read, and discussion and reports on sup- 
plementary and collateral literature, they acquire some facility in self- 
expression, 

B. Grammar and Syntax, Including Original Composition 

1. The pupils acquire a working knowledge of the fundamentals of the 
language. 

2. They learn to feel the correct forms of sentence structure. 

3. This knowledge, when applied, enables them not only to speak, but to write 
idiomatic constructions with reasonable accuracy. 

C. Vocabulary 

1. Through board drills and tests, the pupils perfect their spelling. 

2. They enlarge their vocabulary through the study of homonyms, antonyms, 
and synonyms. 

3. They acquire a useful vocabulary which includes idioms and idiomatic 
expressions. 

4. By learning to recognize foreign roots in English words, they increase 
their knowledge of their own tongue. 


II. Social Values: 


A. Background Study 


1. They become acquainted with the geography, resources, industries, history, 
institutions, -social customs, and culture of the foreign nation and thereby: 
a. They enlarge their viewpoint of life. 
b. They gain a more intelligent understanding of the language. 
c. They see.the relation of the study of language to other subjects in 
the curriculum, 
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d. They develop enthusiasm for and interest in the foreign people. 

e. They find, through attending church services and through hearing plays 
and operettas in the foreign tongue, that the language is alive and 
useful. 

f. They are stimulated with a desire to read more extensively. 


B. Foreign Language Clubs 


1. Through their songs, programs, games, conducted in the foreign tongue, 
and excursions to places of interest with a foreign connection, they gain 
greater freedom in oral expression. 

2. Through hearing addresses and illustrated talks by foreign speakers, they 
are able to understand the spoken language more readily. 

3. Their attendance at affiliated club meetings and excursions to places of 
interest with foreign associations gives incentive and interest in their work. 

4. They become sympathetic and friendly with the foreigner and are able 
to put themselves in his place. 

An application of some of these principles is shown by the following activities 
that are carried on in the department. 


An Experimental Class in Third Year French 


This experimental class gives an outlet for the initiative and resourcefulness 
of advanced pupils who have passed through their elementary training and should 
be no longer dependent on the teacher and textbook. To give them the desired 
opportunity to manifest their language power and to do capacity work, we use a 
combination of three methods: the individual instruction and unit treatment of the 
Dalton Plan, the socialized recitation, and the mastery system suggested by Morri- 
son. This plan of instruction necessitates a systematic organization of the work, 
and an alert, resourceful teacher in the classroom. 


I. Pupil Activities to be Observed: 
A. As Individuals 


. Each member of the class is accomplishing the minimum requirement. 

. Those who are able to accomplish more are doing all extra work that 
capacity and time permit. 

. These extra activities are such as will improve their linguistic ability and 
enrich their knowledge and understanding of the French nation. 

. None of the extra work pertains to the work of the next semester, but is 
an extension of the third year course. 

. Pupils prove their knowledge by means of frequent tests. When a result 
is poor, they repeat the learning processes, studying until a retest shows 
them that they are ready to advance to the next unit of work. 

B. As a Class 


1. The entire class recites together the parts of the work which are units in 
in themselves. 

2. It separates into groups for special study or group discussion. 

3. While one group is reciting, or some individuals are receiving instruction, 

4. 
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the rest are busy preparing other units of their work. 
Capable pupils often aid the teacher in group leadership or individual 
instruction, 


II. Results of Plan: 


A. This plan shows a group of busy, happy pupils, because: 
1. The weaker ones have a minimum of discouragement. 
2. The more capable meet with no obstacle to their advancement, and find 
satistaction in the enrichment of their language experience. 
3. All the class work is kept at a high point of interest. 
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Making the Language Live in a Beginning Spanish Class 


It is imperative that the most experienced teachers be placed in the beginning 
classes, since in them are formed the habits, skills, and attitudes that determine the 
success or failure of the work of the succeeding years. 

During the first weeks the work is carried on without a grammar test, but a 
simple reader introduced early in the course furnishes the basis for language study 
and conversation. The direct method of instruction is followed as closely as possi- 
ble. The vocabulary is taught objectively, and the action of the verb is shown by 
means of pictures, or pantomime. The sentence is the center of instruction. Material 
for conversation is not confined to classroom subjects, but widens into the various 
avenues of the pupils’ social life. Since a few common irregular verbs are needed 
for conversation, they are learned from the beginning. The grammar taught is 
reduced to bare essentials, 

The recitation period is one of varied activities. Each day brings something 
new, and the pupils enter the rooms happy in anticipation, Frequently they furnish 
objects of interest for the enjoyment of the class. This day one boy has brought 
a Spanish newspaper; another, a picture typical of foreign life. The teacher tells 
in very simple Spanish some interesting thing about each, and then passes both 
around the class. The serious part of the day’s work begins with an exercise on 
pronunciation. A quick, snappy review of paradigms and sentence construction 
follows, ending in a few minutes of board work for drill and accuracy. Next the 
teacher, by acting out their meaning, develops new words, which the pupils learn 
by imitating her. Memory work of several types, including songs, poems, or 
dialogues about daily life, give further practice in the use of the language. A very 
short written test on some phase of the day’s work completes the recitation. 


Background Study 


The best results in background study are obtained when it comes as an out- 
growth of the class performance. It may be prompted by interest aroused on 
hearing of experiences of the teacher or classmates abroad, or through reading. 
Questions arise in class constantly regarding the foreign country and its people. 
A simple inquiry like, “Did you go up in the Eiffel Tower?” or “Did you see any 
Apaches while in Paris?” or “Do all the parks in Paris have a Théatre Guignol 
like the one in this story?” gives the teacher an opportunity to lead adroitly to a 
general discussion. This ends in an agreement to study about Paris. “I can bring 
some pictures,” says one pupil. “I have a doll my aunt brought me from Paris,” 
volunteers another. “It can talk and dance and has on a beautiful costume.” So, 
enthusiasm running high, plans are made for the work. 


Four points are considered: 


I, Approach: 


We should know about Paris for it is: 
1. Important for size and age; for beauty and animation. 
2. A leader in the political and economic world. 
3. A center of art, history, science, education, and music. 
4. The center of a highly developed civilization. 


II. Setting: 
1. A foreign atmosphere is created in the classroom by flags, maps, pictures, 
objects of art, and other illustrative material. 
2. Attractive and readable books of Paris, travel in France, biography, and 
history are made available for pupil use. 
3. Natives of France or persons who have lived in Paris talk on its points of 
interest. 
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III. Plan of Study: 


1. 


wn & w bh 


an 


7. 
8. 


Physical features—geography, climate, size, shape, arrangement of streets, 
the River Seine as an artery for commercial life. 


. History of Paris; its place in French history. 

. Political institutions; historic and political persons. 

. Important buildings in the city and its environs. 

. Social life and customs—church, school, family; boulevards, cafes, theatres, 


parks, stores and shops; the Latin Quarter. 


. Animation of the streets, means of transportation, street cries, flower stands, 


dress. 
Culture—arts and letters. 
Commercial and social relations with the United States. 


IV. Outcomes: 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Reports, drawings, and compositions, growing out of the study, are collected 
and bound together in magazine form for future reference. 

Pupils have a good general idea of Paris and the Parisians. 

They receive preparation and inspiration for foreign travel. 

They gain a wider vision of life. 


MUSIC 
FRANKLIN CARTER 


I, Kinds of Work in the Department: 


A. 


B. 
GC. 
D. 


Choral music, combining technique of singing and voice culture with music 
appreciation and elementary theory. 

Instrumental music, combining technique of playing and good tone-produc- 
tion with ensemble practice and elementary theory. 

Theoretical music, combining written harmony, musical analysis, elementary 
composition, and instrumentation. 

Practical, or applied music, experience in public performance, provided for 
chorus, glees, orchestra, band, selected groups, soloists and accompanists. 


II. Development of Characteristic Features of Each Kind, Indicating Essential 


A. 


Details of Supervision: 

Work in choral music 

1. Develops in the pupil a consciousness for part-singing and for sight- 
singing. 

2. Cares for the changing, adolescent voice, especially the boy’s, by directed 
culture and frequent testing. 

3. Improves the musical taste of the pupils by employing the best of song 
material and presenting it with discrimination for shadings in tone-color 
while preserving proper balance of parts. 

4. Induces intelligent listening in the pupils by appreciation lessons with 
well-chosen phonographic illustrations. 

5. Encourages special individual interests or talents in instrumental as well 
as vocal music, thus fostering the vocational development of a music 
student. 


. Instruction in Instrumental Music 


1. Provides the pupil in the technique in the use of musical instruments. 

2. Induces in the player good tone-production and intonation with rhythmic 
precision and facility of action. 

3. Helps the pupil to choose the right instrument for his natural ability.* 


*Cf. “Growth and Development of the Child in Relation to the Coice of Musical 
Instruments,” in University High School Journal, Vol. 6, No. 3 (November, 1926), pp. 
230-239. 
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. Prepares the student for ensemble playing. 

. Familiarizes the young player with the demands of professional orchestral 
routine. 

. Clarifies notation and terminology for musical interpretation. 

. Accustoms the student to the silent, but eloquent, directions of the leader’s 
baton. 

. Develops speed, accuracy, style and assurance in the pupil, with discrim- 
ination for tonal quality and balance. 

. Provides richer musical experience to the specially gifted and interested 
pupils by the formation of trios or quartets for more intimate and par- 
ticular instruction. 


C. The Study of Theoretical Music 


. Instructs the pupil in the written grammar of music. 

. Trains the “eye to hear and the ear to see” chords and their progressions. 

. Guides the student in harmonizing melodies with suitable chords. 

. Develops in the pupil a feeling for key-consciousness and a sensitiveness 
to modulation. 

. Provides the pupil with a basis for analysis of master compositions, so 
that their superior workmanship may be appreciated. 

6. Vitalizes for the pupil the emotional as well as the intellectual phases of 
music, thus supplying the fundamentals of creative music. 
D. Experience in Practical or Applied Music 


1. Furnishes the pupil opportunity for public performances, inducing poise 
and assurance in appearing before an audience. 

. Teaches the pupil to give the public “value received,” especially when 
admission is charged. 

. Familiarizes the student with legitimate methods of advertising as em- 
ployed in the entertainment business, 

. Renders educational as well as entertainment service to school and com- 
munity. 

. Adapts the music studied to the principles of attractive program-making. 

. Inspires the students to more worthy efforts by the encouragement of 
just approbation for their accomplishment. 
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III. Especially Significant Points of Teaching Technique: 


A. Choral, presenting a typical daily lesson in Choral I, a class of fifty-five 
pupils. 

The song books for the day are placed on a table near the door, and each 
pupil takes one as he passes to his seat. He is provided with a music note book 
which he must keep always at hand for use in jotting down unusual expression 
terms, rhythmic patterns and for practice in taking musical dictation. 

The first song is usually a familiar one, which the pupils enjoy singing. 
Proper blending of voices is stressed and the necessity for perfect “team work” 
if a beautiful effect is to be gained. 

A few individuals are called upon each day to sing alone, as an encourage- 
ment to independence and assurance in the use of the voice. 

The new material for the day is presented—the method of presentation 
depending upon the type of song. If the poem is particularly fine, it may be 
read aloud first and then fitted to the music. Usually the song is read in its 
entirety to get the impression of the whole, then, upon a second reading, 
mistakes are corrected, tempos increased, and the composer’s meaning more 
thoroughly worked out. 

If the intervals have been unusually difficult, melodic dictation is often 
given, using the same interval in many different guises, and the pupil writes in 
his notebooks what he hears. 

A song which is given for sight reading is read through after key and 
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tempo have been established, without stopping, if possible, stumbling often 
perhaps, but the thought is sensed and some independence gained. 

The lesson time is planned so that the period may close with a song 
already learned, a request song preferably, so that each pupil may leave the room 
with the feeling that he has helped in the performance of a fine piece of work 
in the finest way of which he was capable. 


B. Instrumental, presenting a typical daily rehearsal of the orchestra, a class of 
sixty pupils meeting on the stage of the auditorium, where adequate floor 
space and lighting is provided. 

Preliminary 
All music stands and chairs are arranged and the music (kept in individual 

folders) is distributed before the students arrive for the class. The music to 

be practiced during the rehearsal should be listed on a blackboard, or, if a black- 
board is lacking in the rehearsal room, must be clearly announced by the 
leader before each piece. Such a daily program would be: 


1. March, “A Frangesa”—Costa (familiar). 

2. Arabian Night’s Ballet (4th part)—Grunwald (new). 
3. Madrigale—Simonetti (sight-reading). 

4. Overture, “Choral”—Clement (developing). 

5. Turkish March—Beethoven (familiar). 


Further economy of time is effected by a system of tuning by which an 
orchestra of sixty players can be blended into pitch within three minutes. (The 
piano must be regulated every few months by a competent tuner. A useful 
resonant pitch to which all instruments may be easily adjusted is A-438.) A 
certain amount of confusing “warming up” on the instruments and adjusting 
is allowable and necessary before the orchestra may be tuned. In tuning the 
orchestra : 


(1) Sound A in three octaves on the piano and tune flute, clarinet, oboe, 
bassoon and saxophone together, while the rest of the orchestra remains 
quiet. 

(2) Sound B flat in two octaves on the piano and tune trumpet, trombone 
and French horns together; horns should be further corrected to F. 

(3) Sound A in three octaves on the piano and tune the A strings of all 
stringed instruments together. 

(4) In like manner tune in turn D, G, C, and E strings. 

(5) Tune the tympani to the necessary tones, 


This device of tuning will prepare the whole orchestra for rehearsal in a 
short time. It will be noted that the individual pupils do all their own tuning, 
the teacher offering aid only if necessary. This is beneficial to acuteness of 
ear and also to the physical control of the instrument. 


The Rehearsal 


The recitation begins with a familiar piece, a march or other selection 
with a pronounced rhythmic swing, which will induce a true ensemble spirit 
in the pupils and unite them into one musical “machine” functioning smoothly 
in all its parts. The second selection is a piece of new material in the early 
stages of development. Frequent interruptions in the playing will be caused 
by the need for correction of mistakes in reading, for establishing clearly the 
changes in tempo or tonality, or readjusting the balance of tone in the parts. 
This same number is often played a second time in order to verify the effect 
of the teaching, or to unify the sections of the composition, which had been 
somewhat disjointed by the necessary stops. The third selection for rehearsal 
is sight-reading, played, if possible, without interruption. A few preliminary 
or warning directions may be given by the leader. These would concern the 
key, time or unfamiliar markings. As much as possible should be left to the 
baton. After playing this selection for sight-reading, pupils are advised to 
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practice at home, individually, on especially important or difficult passages, so 
that all the themes may be more adequately performed at the next reading. 
The fourth selection is of music in later stages of development, material which 
is being polished for public performance. Here are presented the finer points 
of interpretation and each pupil becomes more keenly interested in the place 
his own part has in the whole composition, as well as conscious of the contri- 
butions of his fellow players to a musically balanced performance. To close 
the rehearsal a familiar selection is chosen, one that is well-liked by the pupils. 
Thus, they leave the orchestra practice with a feeling of uplift and pleasure 
after playing a fine piece of music with understanding and style. 


C. Theoretical, or Written, Music Is Studied as Part of the Work in Choral 
and Instrumental Classes 


This study develops in scope and difficulty with the advance of the pupil 
in musical power till the more advanced work in musical theory can be studied 
in the harmony classes.1_ At all times during the course ear-training is stressed. 
The pupil must hear everything he writes. All written exercises must be 
played. Also, through harmonic understanding and analysis, the pupil is the 
better guided in his musical taste and in his appreciation of master works, as 
well as being grounded in the technique of creative music, which is a medium 
of expression with great interest to pupils. In this field their natural talent 
needs helpful guidance and encouragement. 


D. In the Field of Practical, or Applied, Music for Public Performance the 
School Music Department Assumes Certain Responsibilities 


1. The careful selection and adequate preparation of all music presented 
before an audience. 

2. Improvement in attitude of the performer toward the audience, that is, 
platform deportment. This is one of the most important functions of a 

music club in the school.? 

3. Protecting school talent from private exploitation and reserving benefits 
of public performance to the immediate community and patrons of the 
school as a joy and a reward rightfully earned by the students. 

4. Fostering good character development by furnishing a wholesome outlet 
for the adolescent emotions and by emphasizing the human characteristics 
of music and its responses in the heart and soul of the students. 

1 The course of four terms’ work in harmony is based on McCoy’s Cumulative 
Harmony with modifications and additions. For a detailed account see the “Course of 
Study in Harmony” in the University High School Journal, Vol. 3, No. 3 (October, 
1923), pp. 221-225. 

2 See article on the “Music Box” in the University High School Journal, Vol. 3, 

No. 3 (October, 1923), pp. 217-221. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, BOY'S’ 
HARRY H. HINDMAN 


The organization and conduct of physical education for boys is so 
planned that the program may be carried on under conditions that are 
physically wholesome and that those activities may be stressed which are 
socially sound and stimulating to the mind.’ As the following outline 
will suggest, the department must be well organized and efficiently ad- 
ministered to meet these requirements within the limits of a forty-minute 
period. 

1 Suggested by Williams, Organization and Administration of Physical Education 
(1922), p. 18. 
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I, Adequate Provision Is Made for the Pupil’s Comfort, Health and Happiness: 


a. 


oan em 


The gymnasium, locker room, and shower room are clean, light, and well 
ventilated. 


. Each pupil has a suitable locker for his gym suit. 

. He has adequate space for dressing, exercise and showers. 

. First aid treatment is provided for injured pupils. 

. Fields and courts are in good condition, well surfaced and marked. Equip- 


ment is well kept. 


II. The Pupil’s Time Is Economized by Well Devised Routine in: 


ITI. 


IV. 


a. 
b. 
e 


Checking and recording attendance. 
Keeping locker records, equipment and supply lists. 
Checking and recording individual and team scores. 


d. Distributing class for participation in group activities. 


e. 


Starting activities promptly through proper preparation of staff and equip- 
ment. 


Class Activities: 


a. 


The work of the pupils is stimulating to the mind, for: 

1. It provides a variety of activities. 

2. These activities are mainly natural and “pleasure-driven.” 

3. They provide for the expression of fundamental instinctive tendencies 
and emotions. 

4. They provide for the development of initiative, leadership and followership. 


. The pupils’ work is socially sound. 


. Their physical fitness is determined by a physician. 

. They are suitably dressed in regulation suits. 

. They are classified and grouped to promote fairness in competition and 
social adjustment. 

. They choose their team captains and follow their leadership; thus oppor- 
tunity is given for developing leadership. 

5. Every boy is a member of a team and takes an active part in every kind 
of activity in which he is physically able to participate. 

6. Pupils have the opportunity to develop social ideals of loyalty and 

obedience to authority, sportsmanship, cooperative team play. 


co wn 


: =~ pupils’ work is mentally satisfying. 


. Their activities are conducted in a vigorous and stimulating manner. 

. Decisions are promptly and justly made. 

. Misunderstandings and disputes are promptly and justly settled. 

. Conduct which might detract from the enjoyment of the game is not 
allowed. 

. Interest in competitive achievement is fostered by keeping accurate 
records of team scores. 
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. Pupil response shows: 


1. Keen interest in their activities. 

. Vigor and enthusiasm in their work. 

. An absence of “fooling” and an atmosphere of seriousness, yet of enjoy- 
ment, in all their work. 

. Cooperation and willingness to submit to the decisions of officials. 

. Respect for the authority of the instructional staff. 
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Inter-school Athletics: 


Inter-school athletics is considered an integral part of the physical education 

program. 

1. All teams are coached by members of the instructional staff. 

2. All details of inanagement are handled by the physical education depart- 
ment. 
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Student managers assist the coaches. 


c. High standards of eligibility are maintained. 


d. 


Expert officials handle all games. 


e. The development of teams that shall represent the very best ideals in sport is 





placed above the winning of games. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 
MARIAN AVERY 


I. Kinds of Work Given in the Department: 


A physical examination is given preliminary to placement. This deter- 


mines the kind of work (A, B or D) to which a girl should be assigned. 
Assignment need not be delayed at the beginning of a school year, but may be 


based on an examination given the preceding year. 
A. Regular work planned for the physically normal girls includes team gamcs, 


B. 


C. 


games of low organization, dancing, gymnastics, and tactics. 

Restricted work includes the various kinds of work given in the regular 
program but is modified to include no running or jumping. Classes should 
not be over twenty in number. Individual differences are provided for. 
Special activities. Modified work is arranged for girls excused from 
regular work for a few days only. 


. Rest. Complete rest (on a couch in a quiet room) for one period daily is 


provided for those girls who are physically unable to benefit by any type 
of activity. 


. Extra-curricular activities. Voluntary after-school activities are an essential 


part of a well rounded physical education program. These may include 
sports, stunt-club, dancing, outing activities, etc. 


II. Routine Factors Preliminary to all Kinds of Work: 


A. 
B. 


The gymnasium or field is arranged beforehand. 
Equipment such as balls, bats, etc., for games, and music for dancing is 
ready before class meets. 


. The class is informed as to the meeting place, so that no time is wasted going 


rj 


from one gymnasium or field to another. 


. Suitable gymnasium costume is required for all. Any pupil not so provided 


for, or any to be excused from dressing for class work on account of illness, 
etc., make arrangements with the instructor beforehand so as not to delay 
the class work. 


. An expeditious method of roll call is used. 
. The comfort of pupils is provided for during roll call, the giving of direc- 


tions, etc.; for example, they do not face the sun and are warmed up if the 
day is cold. 


III. Distinctive Features of the Various Kinds of Work: 


A. 


Regular Class Activities 
1. Team games. 
a. Pupil participation : 
1. The pupils are enjoying the game or games. 
2. Pupil squad leaders are used. 
3. If more than one group is playing, trained student referees are 
used, leaving the teacher free to go from one group to another. 
4. The pupils are familiar with the rules so that decisions may be 
understood. 
5. The pupils display a spirit of good sportsmanship and cooperation. 
b. The leadership of the teacher is shown through: 
1. Attention to personal traits. 
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a. The teacher is enthusiastic about the work herself. 
b. Her voice is modulated so that it is not harsh or shrill. 
c. She radiates straight-forwardness and good sportsmanship. 
2. Lesson presentation shows careful preparation. 

a. Directions are clearly and briefly given, 

b. A blackboard is used in the presentation of new games, rules 
or plays. 

c. Student leaders are trained to help with groups. 

d. The teacher continues coaching throughout the time of playing 
except in final games at the end of a long season. 

e. The playing time is regulated so that nobody is unduly fatigued. 

f. “Time out” is not lost time, but is utilized in explaining decisions, 
plays, etc. 


2. Games of law organization (as dodge ball, line football, push ball, etc.) 


use large numbers, but the organization is much simpler than in the team 

games. All of the points suggested under team games hold true for 

games of low organization. In addition: 

a. The playing periods should be short, the length depending on the 
simplicity of the game. 

b. Games are best given which contain elements preliminary to team 
games or other class activities (not segregated units). 

c. The games are adjusted to the age interests, physical vigor, etc., of 
the group. 


. Dancing. 


a. The pupils: 
1. Know the name, nationality, and other interesting points about the 
dance. 
2. Go through the steps a sufficient number of times to really learn 
the sequence. 
3. Enjoy the dance. 
b. The teacher plans her work so that: 
1. Rhythms, steps, or dances with which the class is familiar are given 
first. 
2. New rhythms or steps are taught as such before they are used in a 
dance. 
3. There is continuity from one lesson to another; the semester pro- 
gram has some unifying element. 
c. Lesson presentation : 
. The directions are short and concise. 
. The demonstrations are short and inspirational. 
. A new rhythm or step is practiced until a majority of the class are 
doing it well. 
. Strugglers are given special help, but not to the point of neglecting 
whole class. 
5. Extra help is given outside of class time to those needing it. 
6. The dance. is divided into “phrases” small enough to be readily 
followed by all. 
7. The parts of the dance are “hung together” as the separate steps 
are taught. 


— why 


4. Gymnastics. 


a. Pupil activity: 
1. The pupils enjoy the work. Every pupil is attentive to the work at 
hand and is working to maximum capacity. 
2. The lesson is vigorous, but not too strenuous. (Are pupils dropping 
out fatigued? Is there sufficient physical activity to pay for having 
changed into “gym” costume?) 
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3. Pupils are not lame from a previous lesson. 

b. Teacher activity: 

. Commands are clearly given. 

. The lesson is continuous. There are no blank pauses, 

The demonstrations are quite perfect. 

. Helpful suggestions are given. 

. The teacher moves about the class helping individuals. 

. Some explanations of the reasons for various exercises are given 
(especially to older classes). 

7. Good posture is emphasized throughout the lesson. 


B. Restricted Work 
1. Pupil participation. 
a. Everybody is busy all of the time, not just when being helped by the 
teacher. (One may be busy while really relaxing.) 
b. The “play spirit” is evident. 
c. Pupils know why they are doing what they are doing. 
2. The teacher plans and executes the lesson so that: 
a. The work is adjusted to individual needs. 
b. The activity is never carried to the point of fatigue. 
c. Some group activity is provided, adjusted to the capacity of the 
physically weaker members of the class. 
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C. Special Activities 
1. A capable student leader may be in charge of the group. 
2. Every girl is busy. 
3. The pupils have some choice of activities (i.e., golf putting, bean bags, 
archery, jacks, darts, etc.). 
4. Pupils are in regular gymnasium costume. 


D. Rest 
1. The rest room is quiet, well-ventilated, not too bright, and mild in tem- 
perature. 
2. A fresh pillow-case or towel is placed over the pillow each period. 
3. Everybody is lying down. 
4. There is no studying, reading, or talking. 
5. Shoes and any other binding articles of clothing (fresh linen dress for 


instance) are removed. (Gym costume may be required even for rest.) 
. A teacher is responsible for the order and comfort of the room each 
period. 


oO 


E. Extra-curricular Activities 


1. A goodly percentage of the physically normal girls participate. The 
actual percentage depends somewhat on the number of activities spon- 
sored by other departments in the school, the distance pupils travel to 
reach school, etc.—50-75 per cent might be set as a goal. 

2. The pupils manage their own activities with the help and advice of faculty 
members of the department of physical education for girls. 

3. The various social groups in the school are represented. The after-school 
group is not limited (either voluntarily or otherwise) to any one type 
of girl, 

. Incentives used (such as emblems) have no monetary value. 

. Special recognition other than the honor of having achieved is not ac- 
corded members of winning teams. Joyful participation, not winning, is 

emphasized. 

6. Good sportsmanship, happy comradeship and clean play are the foremost 
aims at all times. 
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SCIENCE 
ANITA D. LATON 


The types of lessons included in this outline indicate the activities 
which a supervisor is most likely to observe when entering a science class- 
room. Each type presents characteristics by which one may judge whether 
the work under way is being well done. Such an evaluation is inadequate, 
however, unless the day’s lesson is seen in perspective against the larger 
unit of which the day’s work is but a part.’ 

In most cases, work on this larger unit will follow this course: 


I. Preparation: 


Class discussion, raising problems relating them to background already 
possessed by the students, and setting up goals. 


II. Planning Work: 


Class discussion, outlining entire unit, and formulating procedures for 
answering questions. 


III. Attaining Goals Through: 


Individual or group participation in any one or more of the following types 
of activity: Laboratory work; demonstrations; seeing motion pictures; listen- 
ing to lecture; drill; field trips. 


IV. Review, Leading to Mastery of Specified Facts or Skills: 


Through individual participation in review matches, oral quizzes, prepara- 
tion of outlines, making of summaries. 


V. Summary, Generalization, and Application : 


Through class discussion, leading to formulation of plans for the next unit 
of work. 


Kinds of Class Activities 
I. Class Discussion: 
A. Introducing a subject. 
1. Standards to be attained: 
a. Class sums up what its members know about subject. 
b. Questions are formulated to be answered by later work. 
c. Interest is stimulated. 
2. Criteria by which to evaluate the lesson: 
a. Every student is attending and contributing. 
b. Every student is interested in getting answers to questions raised; 
considers them worth answering. 
c. Problems are clearly formulated and recorded for reference in the 
future. 
d. The teacher guides by suggestive questions and comments. 
e. Each contribution from any member of the class is received as a 
real contribution and the relevant points emphasized. 
B. Planning ways of answering questions by activities in laboratory, in field, 
or in library. 
1. Standards to be attained: 
a. Class participates in planning procedures. 
b. Every student understands the significance of each step in the pro- 
cedure planned so that work will be done intelligently. 
2. Criteria by which to evaluate the lesson: 
a. Every student contributes plans or criticisms. 
1 Bailey, Edna W.: “The Educational Usefulness of Science,” University High 
School Journal, Vol. 2, No. 2 (July, 1922), pp. 164-174. 
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b. Teacher determines by careful questioning that all understand the 
procedure and the significance of each step. 
c. Unusual techniques are discussed or demonstrated. 
d. Every student makes a careful record of procedure to be followed. 
C. Summarizing and forming generalization. 
1. Standards to be attained: 
a. Relevant elements from many experiences are brought into con- 
sciousness and the generalization formed from these. 
2. Criteria by which to evaluate the lesson: 
a. Every student contributes. 
b. Teacher determines by careful questioning that generalization is real 
and not merely a verbalization. 
c. Discussion is continued only until teacher is satisfied that all stu- 
dents have the desired concept. 
d. Each student makes a record in permanent form of the conclusions 
reached in the discussion. 


How a Seventh Grade Science Class Learns to Generalize 


TEACHER: Now I am going to make a statement. If you agree with it 
write it in your notebooks. Listen closely, and think whether you agree with 
it or not. If you don’t think it is true tell the class your reasons. This is the 
statement: 

If the green plants died we would all starve. 

A moment’s pause. 

Joun: Yes, that’s right because the green plants give off oxygen and we 
have to have that. 

TEACHER: That is true but we are talking about food now. I said with- 
out green plants we would all starve. 

May: We have to get iron from plants. 

Jane: But the iron comes from vegetables. 

CuarLes: Vegetables are green plants. 

Ear_: We'd be pretty weak if we went without vegetables. 

Jane: Then we'd have to live on meat. 

Swney: The cows have to have grass and that is green. 

TEACHER: Yes, cows eat green plants, but aren’t there some animals that 
don’t eat grass? 

RicHarpD: Fish. 

Joun: Fish eat green weeds in the ocean. 

May: Birds don’t eat grass; they eat insects. 

TEACHER: What do the insects eat? 

BarpaRA: Littler ones. 

TEACHER: But what do the very littlest ones eat? 

Joun: Oh, they eat moss and things like that—and they are green plants. 

WaLtter: Pigs don’t eat grass. 

CuHar.es: Pigs eat corn. 

Mary: Pigs eat lettuce leaves and potato peelings and things like that. 

TEACHER: Do all these come from green plants? 

Ciass: Yes. 

TEACHER: Then if you think it is true write down the statement that if 
the green plants died we would starve. 

Rosert: But the Alaskans don’t eat green plants. 

TEACHER: What do they eat? 

CaroL: Seals and fish. 

Joun: And they live on green things in the ocean. 

TEACHER: Do you see that if you go far enough all animals depend on 
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green plants? That when they don’t eat them directly they eat other animals 
which do live on green things? 

Crass: Yes. 

TeacHEeR: Then write down in your notebooks why we would all starve 
if the green plants died. 

. fs 4 2 

TEACHER: Will you read the class what you have written, Sidney? 

A brief discussion followed of what Sidney and two or three others had 
written in their notebooks. 


II. Laboratory: 

Laboratory work in science is carried on without the aid of manuals to 
guide the student. Experience has indicated that students participate in plan- 
ning their own procedures, and that if given this opportunity they carry on 
laboratory work intelligently and derive pleasure and satisfaction from it. 

No definite dividing line may be drawn between laboratory and classroom 
activities. The laboratory work proper is always preceded by a class discussion 
in order to outline procedures and is followed by a quiz and summary. These 
three activities may be said to comprise the laboratory cycle. The purpose of the 
preliminary discussion is to assemble in usable form any knowledge the 
students may have, to relate it to previous experiences, and to arrive at a clear 
statement of the problem. The procedure is then developed by the class group, 
assisted by reference materials and guided by the teacher. A brief outline of 
the selected procedure is then placed on the blackboard, the students making 
notes in their laboratory books. Essential details of technique and necessary 
precautions are emphasized by the teacher and the students begin work in the 
laboratory. During this activity students carry on discussions with each other 
and with the teacher. Following the experimental work a brief quiz is given on 
the laboratory activities and results. Finally, a summary is made. 


1. Preliminary Discussion and Development of Procedure for Laboratory Work 
Standards to be attained: 

Every student should participate intelligently in the activity. 

Knowledge, previously gained, should be utilized as a basis for the de- 
velopment of the plan of procedure. 

The problem should receive definite formulation by the students. This 
usually is stated as “purpose.” 

Students should critically evaluate the procedure to see that it is suitably 
controlled, that technical safeguards are understood, that material is 
available, and that the work is as little time-consuming as possible. 

Criteria by which to evaluate the lesson. 

Each student participates in the discussion by offering suggestions, criti- 
cizing those of others, or by evaluating the plan as a whole. 

The student bases his suggestions on knowledge previously gained. He 
mentions generalizations previously learned, cites experiments per- 
formed, or quotes reliable authority as evidence of this. 

He makes clear and concise notes of the selected procedure. He has his 
book at hand for this purpose. 

The teacher has become thoroughly familiar with the problem, and has 
actually solved it in the laboratory himself. 

The teacher capitalizes suggestions made by students, but leaves accept- 
ance or rejection to the class group. He is careful not to discourage 


1Laton, Anita D.; Polson, T. C., and Foster, L. F.: “A Reorganized Course of 
Study in Chemistry,” University High School Journal, Vol. 6, No. 2 (June, 1926), pp. 
193-219. 

Foster, L. F.: “What Are Our Objectives in Teaching Chemistry?” Journal of 
Chemical Education, Vol. 2, No. 2 (November, 1925), pp. 977-984. 
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those making irrelevant suggestions. He is skillful in following 
“leads,” but does not get “side tracked” on irrelevant issues. 

He makes provision for the maximum use of knowledge already gained 
by his students in this new developmental procedure. 

During the development the suggestions come from the students rather 
than from the teacher. The skill of the teacher is manifest in his use 
of leading questions to direct the discussions. 


2. Work in the Laboratory 


Standards to be attained: 

The practice of using data rather than opinion. 

Problem solving through first-hand experiences rather than by reference 
to books or authority. 

Provision of a sequence of sense experiences not ordinarily common to 
the life of the student. 

Reorganization of previous sense experiences into new settings. 

Critical evaluation of experimental technique and of the results obtained 
(controlled experiments). 

Arrangement and organization of experience to bring out underlying 
principles. 

Provision for the student to gain a background which will enable him 
to understand and appreciate science in its relations to industry, 
health, agriculture, and medicine, as well as to home and community 
life. 

Criteria by which to evaluate the lesson: 

Each student uses his own working space and materials, or he works 
cooperatively with others. 

Each student works intelligently. This is evidenced by the following: 
He does not play. 

He works independently and does not ask questions repeatedly of 
teacher or neighbors. 
He works confidently. 
He keeps a record of his laboratory experiences in a notebook set 
aside for this purpose only. 
His notes of the experimental procedure are clear and concise. These 
he uses in his laboratory work. 
His record of observations is made at the time the experience is 
gained. 
The work of the student is characterized by neatness. 
There is adequate working space for each student. 
All materials needed are accessible and in sufficient quantity. 


3. Quiz and Summary 


Standards to be attained : 
The quiz should be brief; the questions objective and free from am- 
biguities. 
The quiz should be scored in class; if possible by members of the class 
group. 
The questions should be intelligible. 
A summary should follow the quiz. Students should assume the re- 
sponsibility for this by participating actively in making the summary. 
Criteria by which to evaluate the lesson: 
As evidence that the quiz has been carefully prepared, the questions are 
objective, free from ambiguities, and relevant to the laboratory work. 
The quiz is given during the same period as the laboratory work or at 
the beginning of the period on the day following. 
Scoring of the quiz is done in the class period. 
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Obscure points are made clear during the scoring of quiz papers. 

The quiz requires not over fifteen minutes of writing. 

Quiz questions include these phases of the experiment: 
The purpose. 
Observations. 
Apparatus used (if sufficiently complicated). 
Conclusions and applications based upon observed phenomena. 

During the period of the quiz or on the following day, a summary is 
made of the entire experiment. Generalizations are made and appli- 
cations indicated. Students carry on this activity, the teacher guiding 
the discussion as needed. The summary makes the necessary con- 
nections with what has gone before and frequently points the way 
to the next step. 


III. Drill in Techniques :? 


Standards to be attained: 

Such skill in using apparatus or reference material that later work can 
proceed with minimum attention to details of technique. 

Drill may be conducted in weighing and measuring, adjusting flame of 
Bunsen burner, setting up generator, using microscope, cleaning 
glassware, using pamphlet material, or any other piece of technique 
which it is desirable to reduce to the level of a skill as quickly as 
possible. 

A place to work is provided for each pupil. 

An adequate supply of material is available to each pupil, so arranged 
as to expedite use. 

Criteria by which to evaluate the lesson: 

Each pupil uses his own working place and supply of materials. 

He understands the directions and follows them quickly and exactly. 

Materials are left in good condition and in their proper places. 

The specific techniques are demonstrated in an acceptable way and each 
step is made clear to the whole class. 

Directions, either oral or written, are clear and concise. 

The teacher sees mistakes immediately and helps to correct them by (1) 
modifying directions, (2) demonstrating correct procedure, or (3) 
calling for student demonstration, 

He gives time for efficient work and for cleaning up. 

Every student is held to the same standards of performance as those 
demonstrated. 

2 Course of Study Series for Oakland, No. 21, Handbook of Science in Grades 7, 
8, and 9, p. 56. 

Science Department Staff. Technique Course for Student Teachers of Science, 
University High School Journal, Vol. 7, No. 2 (June, 1927), pp. 91-110. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
EDNA H. STONE 


The use of the various ways of proceeding is governed by the needs 
of the class in the pursuance of the learning unit. All class exercises are 
characterized by a large element of pupil participation.’ Socialization is 
an acknowledged factor. The problem-project procedure with marked 
emphasis on laboratory work prevails, insofar as limitations of classroom 

1 Stone, Edna H.: “Teaching the Social Studies in the Seventh Grade,” The His- 
torical Outlook, Vol. 16, No. 6 (October, 1925), pp. 262-274. 


Stone, Edna H.: “Significant Activities in Social Studies Training,” California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education, Vol. 2, No. 3 (April, 1927), pp. 233-247. 
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space permit. Good use of written and spoken English is consciously 
given attention. 

The following steps are taken in the learning of a social studies unit 
and the changes made in the learner which are its fruits. In a given class 
period attention may well be given to more than one of these four steps, 
although usually it is focused chiefly upon one. 

I. Introducing the New Unit. 
II. Searching for Solution of the New Unit. 
III. Clarifying Impressions, Facts and Ideas. 
IV. Making Permanent and Habitual the Learning Product. 


I. Introducing the New Unit: 
Characteristic Features of This Step 

Activities of pupils show that they are taking part in preparing the setting; 
making plans for studying the unit; organizing groups for special phases; and 
suggesting sources of help. 

The teacher advances progress of class by helping pupils to see how the 
new unit is related to preceding one; presenting the vision of the new under- 
taking; organizing parts of the unit; giving directions as to sources and 
materials and first plans for solving the problem; counselling leaders; terminat- 
ing irrelevant discussions; and holding up high standards. 


A Low Seven Social Studies Class Shows Two Outstanding 
Characteristics 

(1) Close correlation of social studies, and English. (2) Class group 
organization emphasized. 

Exercise for the day: Voyaging with the Spaniards. 

Setting: Eleven girls and thirteen boys compose the class. 

The large unit is “Why and How the New World Was Discovered and 
Explored.” 

A new sub-division is being introduced, The room is equipped with globe, 
map of world, pictures of expeditions on sea and land, and small numbers of 
books and maps on the particular exercise. 

The class is organized into a Voyagers’ Club, with a captain in charge. 
Groups (committees) under leaders. Names of groups: Pirates, Adventurers, 
Mariners, Sketch Makers, 

Standards of Achievement Sought 

By pupil: Contribution to the success of group; conducting of all meetings 
in business-like way; getting a good piece of work done. 

By teacher: Initiative, cooperation, sense of responsibility, feeling for 
organization of materials; improvement of oral and written English. 
Procedure 

Captain calls meeting to order. The “log” of the previous day is read and 
approved; decks are cleared of old business—review, discussion of test papers 
or explanations. 

The new topic is introduced; suggestions of class and teacher are written 
on board; a specific topic is selected for each group to study. The topics 
decided upon are: Circumnavigating the globe with Magellan, discovering the 
Pacific with Balboa, conquering the Aztecs with Cortez, with Pizarro in the 
land of the Incas. Adjournment is taken to groups; these meet immediately 
in classroom in charge of their leaders; individual members of groups accept 
responsibility for contributions to class. 


2McKay, Cora P.: “An Activities Program for Junior High English Classes,” 
University High School Journal, Vol. 6, No. 1 (April, 1926), pp. 6-8. 
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Individual assignments are made within the groups as follows after dis- 
cussion and examination of reference material : 

Adventurers—A map showing voyage of the Victoria, soap and paper models 
of Magellan’s ships; a “log” of the Victoria; story of the discovery of Straits 
of Magellan and naming of Pacific; story of death of Magellan. 

Mariners—Making plans for voyage with Cortez; overland to Mexico City, 
a description of Aztec capital; conquering Montezuma. 

Pirates—Pizarro’s plan for conquest, the land of the Incas, the conquest 
of the land of the Incas; importance of work of Pizarro. 

Sketch-Makers—(Report) “Voyaging with the discoverers of the Pacific ;” 
responsibility of adding to large outline map voyages of Spanish explorers. 

References are chosen; leaders report to class the plans of the groups; 
days for group presentation are assigned. Adjournment is taken until the 
next day. 

Teacher is in the background, but sensitive to every move and judicious 
in guiding. 


II. Searching for Solutions of the New Unit: 


Characteristic Features of This Step 


The activities of the pupils are in the nature of gathering information by: 
reading, studying maps, charts, diagrams, graphs, pictures, plans; going on field 
trips; interviewing specialists; listening to speakers; bringing in experience- 
contributions. 

The teacher acts as general manager and coordinator; sees to it that steps 
in the search are feasible ; arranges administrative details; marshals the findings 
of pupils. 


A Period in the High Twelve Social Problems Class 


This shows the features of step II in an outstanding manner. It carries 
on into step III also and even shows some phases of step IV as is almost 
invariably the case with the procedure in a class period in social studies. 

Exercise for the day: A Practical Plan for Recreation for the Town of X. 

Setting: Sixteen girls and eleven boys compose the class. 

The large unit is “Recreation and Its Place in Child Welfare.” The pupils 
have studied types of recreation, and made a comparison of their value (based 
on Mangold, Problems of Child Welfare, Ch. 10). 

The pupils had voted to make a plan for a certain lumber town described 
by the teacher; this choice was made in preference to Oakland or Berkeley. 

Four groups were formed under the chairman of their own choice, to find 
out the best thing being done in recreation in other cities. (Reference—Zueblin, 
American Municipal Progress). Reports had been made by three of the four 
groups. 

Each pupil was preparing a plan for this town of X or for some other town 
better known to him. 


Procedure 


The class chairman takes charge, having already placed the problem on 
board. The secretary reads a communication regarding participation of the 
class in a school health survey, and arranges for those who volunteer. The 
chairman of the field-trip committee reports that arrangements are completed 
for a visit to the County Health Center. The chairman of the program com- 
mittee is instructed to try to secure a director of recreation in Oakland to 
present the work of that department. A pupil who had visited a park in 
Berkeley the night before to ascertain the use made of evening facilities reports, 
and the teacher suggests that since he is specialy interested he might visit the 
Alexander Community House. 
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Led by their chairman, the special group on social centers make a report; 
questions are asked and suggestions offered. The teacher passes out illustrations 
of settlement work, in San Francisco, New York, etc. This concludes the 
answer to the query as to what are best things being done in other cities. 
Teacher relieves chairman, and calls for plans that have been drawn up for 
towns. Several detailed plans with drawings, illustrating towns familiar to 
pupils, are presented; also two for the town of X, which call forth excited 
questioning as to whether they are practical and whether public support could 
be gained. A thoughtful member of group outlines procedure, and the class 
acquiesces in these plans. 

A pupil proposes that when an agreement shall have been reached plans 
shall be put into suitable form and arranged for bulletin board display, saying 
that her friends who are not taking the course are much interested. With the 
agreement of the class, a committee is appointed to select the best points of all 
plans that have been submitted and arrange these in completed form with such 
illustrations as are available. Care is taken to see that one who can draw 
well is included in the committee. The assignment follows and the class ad- 
journs. 

Clarifying Impressions, Facts and Ideas: 
Characteristic Features of This Step 

The activities of pupils lead towards formulating generalizations by: 
questioning; discussing, developing on board; illustrating; demonstrating; ex- 
plaining; compiling; comparing. 

The teacher employs efficiency in adjusting working conditions; keenness 
in detecting where clarifying is needed; skill in directing pupils to see gener- 


alizations. 
A Low Eight Social Studies Class 


A period from Low 8 Social Studies shows emphasis upon laboratory pro- 
cedure.® 

Exercise for the day: Transportation, Commerce, and Immigration in the 
Fifties. 

Setting: The class is composed of twenty-three eighth grade pupils. The 
double room contains at one part, seats and desks for pupils; and at the other 
part, tables, shelves, bulletin board space, display case, and materials for 
laboratory work. 

The large unit, “How a Threatened Division in the United States Resulted 
in a Stronger Union,” had been introduced. “The United States in the Fifties” 
had been chosen as a background and partly developed. 

At beginning of study of large unit a long poster roll had been begun. 
Pupils had printed the title and illustrated in various ways physical features, 
social life of people, products, industries, and inventions. A developmental 
exercise having been carried out the previous day on the new sub-topic, pupils 
came ready to continue investigations and research and proceed with hand work. 
Standards of Achievement Sought 

By pupil: Making his contributions help to tell the story; doing the hand- 
work well; helping other pupils. 

By teacher: Helping pupils to live in imagination with the people of the 
“Fifties” in order to understand actions and attitudes in impending struggle; 
the practice of habits of good citizenship in class group; the practice of the 
use of good English. 

Procedure 

Pupils come to class bringing charts showing growth in number of miles 

of railroad in the decade 1850-60; maps showing how large cities were being 


nal, 


8 Kidder, Louise L.: “A Social Studies Laboratory,” University High School Jour- 
Vol. 5, No. 3 (October, 1925), pp. 194-207. 
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connected with railroad lines that were gradually being carried from west to 
east, manufactured goods from east to west, and American ships entering and 
leaving our harbors and carrying on trade with many parts of the world; pic- 
tures of the types of trains, street cars, and vessels used; interesting statements 
copied from reference books; and clippings from newspapers and magazines. 

During the period, pupils show their contributions to the class, explain 
them, and paste them on the poster roll. Pupils are reading, planning, drawing, 
writing, cutting, pasting, and printing; they are moving about the room, freely 
but purposefully, getting materials, discussing plans, and helping each other. 

Toward the close of the period, the teacher, referring to organization of 
subject matter to be studied, leads pupils to see that the people of the “Fifties” 
were conscious of the need for improvement in their way of living, and an 
assignment follows that will develop the subject of the reforms that were made, 
or at least begun at that time. 

An observer entering the room sees the pupils enjoying their work, appar- 
ently conscious of their own progress, and wanting to do more. 

Each pupil comes to understand the unit of work as a whole, the organ- 
ization as agreed upon by the class and the part he should do in order to make 
the poster complete. 


Making Permanent and Habitual the Learning Product: 


Characteristic Features of This Step 


Activities of pupils show evidences of fixing in mind that which they are 
learning; test; making applications; putting into use. 

The teacher helps to determine what knowledge acquisition is worth while; 
gives opportunity for newly emphasized skills and habits to function; and, above 
all, keeps the way open for right attitudes to develop. 


Civics in the High Eleventh Grade 


A High 11 Civics Class shows culmination of procedure through the three 
steps, utilizing a variety of materials and devices of research and experience. 

Exercise for the day: Should Oakland Adopt the City Manager Type of 
Government? 

Setting: Twenty-five boys and girls compose class. There are blackboards 
on two walls of the room, an apportionment of space for group work is made 
by vertical lines. On a third wall hang completed charts, depicting the study 
body government, the old county government, the new Alameda County charter, 
the old state government, and the national government. 

Three types of city government have been studied in detail. Charts illus- 
trating each type have been developed in class after diagram found in Hill, 
Community Life and Civic Problems, using a circle to represent elective office 
and a square an appointive office.: During study, which began with early New 
England township government, such topics are considered as where and why 
each type of government started; and powers, duties, qualifications, and salaries 
of officers under respective city charters. Sparks, Government as a Business, is 
a valuable reference. Civics catchwords such as boss, machine, ward system, 
are listed and defined. Finally, the advantages and disadvantages of each type 
of government are listed on the board and copied in pupils’ notebooks. The 
Oakland Times editorials, advocating change in Oakland city government, are 
discussed in class. Pupils attended a meeting of city council in Oakland. 
They have had first-hand contact with the city manager of Berkeley, having 
him speak before the class, and they read and discussed his pamphlet on 
training and work of city manager. 

Pupils review their data and prepare to explain any part of organization 
of any of the three types of government, for purpose of summing up arguments, 
based upon their knowledge of these governments, for or against adoption of 
city manager type in Oakland. 
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Procedure 


Topic is written on board. Teacher quickly divides class into small groups, 
who, taking materials, go to assigned spaces at board and prepare their types 
of government. Two members of group draw a diagram, two add qualifications, 
duties, etc., two others add advantages and disadvantages in parallel columns 
for that type of government. Meanwhile the chairman of the group takes 
class attendance and adjusts blinds so light is not reflected on board. 

As soon as the diagrams are completed, each pupil who has supervised a 
piece of work is called upon in turn to explain it, the class asking questions and 
supplying additional information. Comparison with blackboard and wall charts 
is made at all times and pictures illustrating phases of city life are circulated. 

After the organized review of these types, the teacher leads discussion in 
answering such questions as, “What advantages does the commission type of 
government (in Oakland) have over the mayor council type (in San Fran- 
cisco) ; the city manager type (in Berkeley) over the commission type.” The 
teacher, by questions, shows that the city manager type is organized in the 
same way as a modern business with the people selecting a council (board of 
directors) who in turn appoint a manager (president). 

The pupils list in contrasting colors the advantages of the types, concluding 
with an informal debate on the topic of whether or not Oakland should adopt 
the business form of city government. The summary that has been made shows 
that the latter type, for example, has definitely fixed responsibilty in a manager 
and not a politician, and that it follows the rules laid down by the business 
world. Thus from the fact that business is successful because it has one boss, 
and because the best political theory points that way, it would seem that Oak- 
land should adopt the city manager form of government. 

The new assignment is the application of the principles of good government 
in the study of county government. Whatever the procedure may be, the 
importance is recognized of having the pupils know towards what they should 
next direct their attention and energies. 


The Value of This Study 


The setting-up of standards for the evaluation of classroom instruction 
is a difficult task, especially in the secondary school, where the multitude 
of subjects, each with its own technique or set of techniques, makes the 
supervisory procedure extremely complicated. Yet, without these stand- 
ards, built upon sound educational theory and developed from good 
classroom practice, the supervisory officers must base their conclusions and 
their criticisms upon random observations, personal idiosyncrasies, and 
haphazard judgments. In a teacher-training institution, where each stu- 
dent teacher must be constantly guided by constructive criticisms of his 
acts in concrete situations, the supervisor must develop such standards, 
or fail. 

Since the fundamental purpose of supervision, the improvement of 
teaching, is everywhere the same, the writers hope that these standards 
used in their training work may be of value to teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators in the schools generally. This article will at least give to the 
school-people of California information concerning one phase of the 
teacher-training program as it is carried on in the University High School. 








THE CURRICULUM REVISION PROGRAM 
IN THE LONG BEACH CITY SCHOOLS 





Curriculum revision has been a definite program in the Long Beach 
schools for the past two years. With an appropriation by the Board of 
Education in 1925, Superintendent W. L. Stephens created a curriculum 
cabinet, consisting of Emil Lange, Director; Ernest P. Branson, Director 
of Research; Elga M. Shearer, Director of Kindergarten and Elementary 
Instruction; Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, University of Colorado, Consultant. 
To this cabinet was later added Miss Maud E. Wilson, research assistant. 
Curriculum administration for 1927-1928 is in charge of Emil Lange, 
Maud E. Wilson, and Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins. Miss Wilson, in consul- 
tation with Superintendent Stephens and Director Lange, prepared the 
analysis here published of the curriculum revisions that have been under 
way in the secondary schools of Long Beach.—Enttor’s Note. 











Curriculum Procedure 


RGANIZATION of the Department. The curriculum depart- 
ment of the Long Beach schools has a full time director em- 
ployed for twelve months who is responsible to the superin- 


vision of all phases of the curriculum program. He plans for 
the various conferences held by committees on curriculum revision, pro- 
vides for the release of teachers who will write the courses of study and 
places for them to work, edits the manuscripts, arranges for the printing 
of the courses of study, and conducts a two unit extension course entitled, 
“The Curriculum and Curriculum Construction,” given under the auspices 
of the University of California at Los Angeles. Since textbooks are so 
closely related to courses of study their analysis and recommendation 
for adoption have been assigned as a responsibility of the curriculum 
department. 

A research assistant gathers facts of research developed elsewhere, 
interprets these researches to those writing the courses of study, initiates 
and evaluates researches in the Long Beach schools, supervises the making 
of new type examinations, and cooperates with the supervisor of libraries 
in developing a professional library of curriculum materials. A score 
sheet for judging textbooks has been made and also an analysis of repetition 
of material found in the readers used in grades one to six in the Long 
Beach schools. 

A committee of fifteen, consisting of five principals or other adminis- 
trative officers from each segment of the school system (five from the 
elementary, five from the junior high, and five from the senior high 
schools) is responsible for drawing up the aims of education in Long 
Beach, the aims of subject branches, the program of studies for each seg- 
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ment, designating the general nature of the content of courses and outlin- 
ing the general technique of instruction. The curriculum director is ex 
officio chairman of this committee. 

The principals are responsible both for carrying out the program of 
studies as determined by the committee of fifteen and also for the proper 
installation of all new courses. 

The supervisors in the various special departments furnish the broad 
educational viewpoint of their field, act in an advisory capacity, help 
select the teachers who will write the courses of study in their depart- 
ments, or occasionally do the writing themselves. 

The teachers, who usually do the actual writing of the courses, pro- 
vide for the classroom viewpoint. 

The school librarians furnish the course of study writers with lists 
of material available in specific topics and when new courses are installed 
they look up certain topics to be taught, supplying teachers with bibliogra- 
phies and suggestions. 

The supervisor of libraries in charge of the teachers’ library orders and 
catalogues for distribution materials that are bought upon the recommen- 
dation of the curriculum department, such as the best courses of study 
from other cities and states, reports issued by various educational institu- 
tions and organizations, recent educational publications including maga- 
zines, researches, and investigations, and arranges for inter-library loans. 

There is close cooperation between the research department and the 
curriculum department. Studies have been made of results obtained by 
beginning typing and foreign languages either in the junior high school 
or in the senior high ; of grades made by pupils of different levels of mental 
ability, showing the need for differentiated courses of study; and an 
investigation concerning the validity of the technical vocabulary in the 
physiology course. Assistance and supervision have been given in the 
making of new type examinations used in the revised courses. 

The budget of the curriculum director provides for office personnel, 
substitute teachers who take the place of those released to write courses 
of study, equipment, supplies, and printing. 

Preparation of Course of Study Writers for Their Work. Preliminary 
conferences are held in the fall of the year with supervisors to discuss 
what courses of study shall come up for revision during the ensuing year, 
and what new courses shall be written to conform with the program of 
studies. Upon the recommendation of the supervisor those teachers who 
are to write the courses of study are invited to attend the University Ex- 
tension Class on Curriculum Making. This class offers an opportunity 
to become acquainted with the best theory available through extensive 
reading and discussion. At the same time practice in curriculum technique 
is given by requiring the student to submit an outline for a course of study 
on some phase of the subject in which he is interested. By the following 
year, then, those who are to write the courses of study have oriented 
themselves in curriculum revision for their particular subjects through a 
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University Extension course and through further study and reading of the 
best available courses of study. 

Procedure in the Actual Course of Study Writing. The preliminary 
work has thus been taken care of during the preceding year—the subjects 
to be revised have been determined and those who are to write the courses 
of study, selected and trained for their work. These people are familiar 
with what should go into an up-to-date course of study: aims, content, 
method and where to place it, charts, lesson assignments, standards of 
attainment and bibliography. They speak and understand the language 
of curriculum technique. 

The actual writing is done during the fall term of the school year. 
This allows for the editing and printing during the spring and summer 
months. The new courses are thus ready for installation at the opening 
of school after the summer vacation. 

Those who do the writing are released from other school duties while 
substitute teachers carry on their class work. Rooms equipped with desks 
are provided for them. Here, where quiet prevails and materials are at 
hand, the writers carry on their work of revision undisturbed. 

Printing Courses of Study. When the writer has finished his work, 
he turns the manuscript over to the curriculum director who arranges for 
its printing and editing. The scrupulous reading of proof is an arduous 
but necessary task in order to obtain the best results. The requisite 
number of copies of the course are determined at the time the bids for 
printing are submitted, and such details as quality of paper to use, quality 
and color of cover, and cover design must all receive attention. 

Installation of Courses of Study. Perhaps most important of all is 
the installation of the new courses. Unless this is properly attended to, 
much that has gone before, indeed all that has been done, will be quite 
useless. The principal of the school is held responsible for the installation 
of all new courses. Teachers know about these in general through the 
supervisors of the department concerned. However, conferences or dem- 
onstrations by course of study writers are held during the first week or 
two after the opening of school in the fall, to acquaint the teachers more 
fully with viewpoints, aims and content of the new course; why the new 
content was put in, where it came from, how to teach it, why the old 
content was displaced; and such other explanations and interpretations 
as may be needed. 


Aims of Education 


The preceding pages have dealt with curriculum procedure. The aims 
of education determine what must be taught. That the reader may get 
a clear idea of the philosophy underlying the Long Beach courses, the 
general aims of education for this city and of the various subjects taught 
here in the secondary schools, are given. 

General Aims of Education in Long Beach: 


The tentative aim of education in the public schools of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, is to develop individuals so that they may have 
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Healthy bodies, 

Minds capable of effective thinking, 

Wholesome attitudes, appreciations, emotions, and conduct, 

Reverence for the spiritual values of life, 
to the end that both in the present and future they may contribute to good 
citizenship in school, community, nation and world by 

Meeting adequately the commonly recognized needs of life, 

Participating in the cultural aspects of civilization, 

Enjoying right home relationships, 

Making wise use of leisure time, 

Respecting and obeying laws, 

Utilizing special abilities in rendering service for all. 

Special aims for the various school subjects also worked out by committees 

in these fields follow: 


Aims of Art: 


1. To develop appreciation for, and joy in beauty wherever found. 

2. To teach the application of art principles through the selection, arrangement 
and production of objects needed in every day life. 

3. To train ability to the maximum degree of expression. 


Aims of Commercial Education: 

The general aim is to provide the training necessary to earn a living in a 
competitive, economic world ; to create character by training in the fundamentals 
of cooperation, obedience to law and the knowledge of the duties and rights 
and privileges of citizenship. 

The specific aims in the junior high schools are prevocational and include: 

a. A survey of general business practices. 

b. Some training in the tools of commercial practices. 

The specific aims in the senior high schools are vocational. The committee 
suggests that a survey be made of what pupils do after leaving school and 
further suggests that the findings of such survey may indicate the specific 
training needed. 


Aims of English: 
General Aim 


To develop ability to self-expression and in the interpretation of thoughts 

of others as expressed in oral and written language. 

Specific Aims 

1. To foster the habit of courteous, agreeable and correct speech in conversa- 
tion. 

. To increase the skill in organizing one’s thoughts. 

. To train pupils to express their thoughts with clearness and correctness. 

. To discover the kind of writing for which one may be best fitted and to 
encourage creative work in that field. 

. To cultivate special abilities in dramatic and poetic interpretation. 

. To develop a reasonable degree of ease and speed in reading silently 
ordinary English material. 

. To develop the power to read orally in a manner which will both please 
and profit the audience. 

8. To promote the enjoyment of good literature. 

9. To foster the habit of reading worth while material. 

10. To develop high ideals of conduct through contact with worthy characters 

and deeds, and great events. 
11. To train intelligent readers. 
12. To train intelligent listeners, 
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Aims of Foreign Language: 
General Aim 


To enable the child to function more adequately in his immediate environ- 


ment and as a world citizen through an understanding and appreciation of other 
peoples gained from a knowledge of their language, customs, ideals and artistic 
achievements and through an increased understanding and appreciation of his 
mother tongue. 


Specific Aims 


1, 


S. 
6. 


To broaden the sympathies of the student by direct contact, through the 
study of his language and literature, with the mind of a foreign people; 
thereby 

Inculcating respect for other peoples, 

Discouraging provincialism, 

Training for thinking in international terms, 

Promoting world peace, 

Demonstrating kinship with the past and consequently, 

Stressing responsibility for the present. 


. To extend his intellectual horizon through an increased knowledge of facts 


pertaining to the history, institutions and beliefs of other countries. 


. To increase his capacity for enjoyment by 


Opening new avenues of thought, 

Arousing interest in other civilizations, 
Stimulating the desire to read more extensively, 
Developing an appreciation of worth while books. 


. To enable him to speak and write English more effectively and to read it 


more understandingly through 
Training in deriving thought from the printed page, 
Knowledge of the grammatical principles of language study, 
Increased ability to understand the exact meaning of words, and added 
accuracy in their use, 
Increased understanding of allusions to the traditions, beliefs and 
experiences of other peoples, 
Training in the appreciation of the literary qualities of the authors 
studied (more advanced work). 
To increase progressively his ability to master the fundamentals of the 
language. 
To increase his power to learn other langugages. 


Aims of Health Education: 


1. 
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6. 


The development of health habits and attitudes in a properly selected envir- 
onment. 


. A motor education that develops organic and nervous vigor. 
. The detection and correction of physical handicaps. 
. The creation of desire and ability for wholesome physical activity which will 


function during the leisure time of the individual. 


. The building of character as the result of high ideals of sportsmanship in 


games and in life. 
The teaching of the social values of clean, hygienic living. 


Aims of Home Making: 


1. 


To contribute to worthy home membership by developing in the pupils: 
A working knowledge of the everyday problems of the home. 
a. An understanding of the economic problems of the home and the knowl- 
edge of how to save and spend wisely that part of the family income with 
which they are vitally concerned, 
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2. An amateur ability, fulfilling the present needs of the individual, to do 
selective, productive, creative and interpretative work in the arts and sciences 
pertaining to the home. 

3. Proper health habits in relation to foods, clothing and housing. 

4. The ability to act and react happily and sensibly in relation to work and 
recreation, and to make social adjustments readily. 


Aims of Industrial Arts: 
All Schools 


1. To familiarize boys with tools and the correct use of them. 

2. To coordinate activity of the mind, the eye, and the hand for general edu- 
cational purposes. 

3. To develop ability to appreciate the skill and product of others in order that 
he may be tolerant of the other man’s work and to dignify all honest labor. 

Junior and Senior High Schools 

1. To provide training in solving those practical industrial arts problems with 
which everyone comes in contact in everyday life. 

2. To develop ability to choose through exploratory courses the special occu- 
pation in which he can give the best service to himself, to his family and to 
society. 

Senior High Schools 

1. To provide specialized vocational training to the highest degree consistent 
with his abilities in the field of his choice in so far as time spent in school 
will permit. 

Aims of Mathematics: 

To Develop Ability 

1. To handle fundamental processes in the particular branch of mathematics 
being studied, and to apply them in new mathematical situations. 

2. To solve the mathematical problems of everyday life. 

3. To read and interpret statistical and graphical materials, and to organize 
and express facts statistically and graphically. 

4. 


To use mathematics for commercial and scientific purposes, for those who 
specialize in those lines. 


Aims of Music: 


1. To supply a universal human need for wholesome rhythm and auditory 
expression. 


2. To develop social values gained by community singing and other similar 
musical activities. 

3. To develop character through a love for the beautiful and good in music. 

4. To provide a safe emotional outlet for leisure time through establishing 
high standards in tastes and habits in music. 

5. To provide a means for a livelihood by discovering and developing musical 
talent. 

6. To teach every child to enjoy good music as something heard as well as 
expressed. 

7 


. To give every child a repertory of songs which may be carried into the home 
and social life, thereby strengthening and deepening home ties and promoting 
sociability. 

Aims of Science: 

General Aim 

To provide opportunity to gain knowledge, understanding, appreciation of 
everyday environment, and ability to control it to the end that living may 
become increasingly interesting and full of joy to the individual, and that he 
may become a more useful and intelligent citizen. 
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Specific Aims 

1. To establish habits of scientific thinking and doing in the field of science, 
that is, to develop an inquisitive attitude of mind, to work skillfully and 
efficiently, to observe accurately, to report clearly and concisely, to reason 
logically from facts, and to carry the conclusions over into action. 

2. To furnish information useful in the choice of a vocation in the field of 
applied science or as a foundation for further study in science. 

. To improve the health of the individual and community. 

. To stimulate interest in science to the end that students may make better 
use of their leisure time and to develop a “hobby” chosen from the scientific 
world, 

5. To present the moral import, individually and socially, of the orderliness of 
nature, and of the pupil’s obligation to adjust himself to her laws. 

6. To give to pupils such ideals and habits, in the field of science, as accuracy, 
honesty, truthfulness, persistency, patience, unselfishness and self-reliance. 

Aims of Social Studies: 

General Aim 

To enable the individual to understand the function in his environment 
through the study of the past, through the study of the existing institutions of 
our Own community and nation, and through the study of peoples and conditions 
in other lands. 
Specific Aims 

All schools: 


. To train in the efficient use of books, indexes, statistical tables, maps, refer- 
ences, and the like. 


. To develop respect for and observance of law and order. 


. To stimulate interest and develop aspirations through the study of the lives 
of great men and women. 


. To teach the essential unity of mankind, and the interdependence of the 
peoples of the different countries. 

. To help the individual to know his community, what the community has a 
right to expect from him, and how he may fulfill his obligations to it. 

. To habituate the individual in a method of attack by which he can participate 
intelligently in the solution of the problems of his own time and community. 

. To show the dependence of man upon earth conditions and earth resources 
as the material bases of social development. 


. To develop an appreciation for and establish habits of conservation and thrift. 
. To gain insight into the crucial problems of industry, business, and standards 
of living. (Stressed in senior high schools.) 


Junior and senior high schools: 

1. To direct the individual’s thought toward vocational choice. 

2. To develop high national ideals and an intelligent and genuine loyalty to them. 
Senior high schools: 

1. To develop respect for the democratic principle, by noting its gradual un- 

foldment into the modern republican state. 

As stated earlier in this article, the committee of fifteen is also respon- 
sible for the program of studies. This program shows what subjects 
must be taught when the aims have been determined. Therefore, if new 
subjects have been added by the committee, courses must be written for 
them, and if those already there are in need of revision the curriculum 
director must see that all this is done. He also looks after the proper 
articulation of subjects between the segments of the school system; i.e., 
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between the elementary schools and the junior high schools, likewise 
between the junior high schools and the senior high schools. Proper 
articulation implies, also, that there shall be no overlapping of content in 
various subjects within each segment. 


Programs of Study 
Junior High Schools: 
The junior high school program of studies as approved by the committee 


of fifteen follows: 
7B 7A 8B 8A 9B 9A 


























a , a oe 5 » § 
Mathematics ............. >. =e 5 ... .. Normal student load in the 
Social Science............ oe 5 5 5 9th grade is 4 or 4% solids, 
General Science.......... se 2 5 plus physical education. (Solid 
*Exploratory (Indus- is subject giving 1 unit of 
trial Arts, or Home credit per year, or % unit 
Economics) .........--- 4 4 4 = per semester.) Recommend- 
RE “a as 6S ed grades in 4 solids preced- 
1 . =a a 2 .... ... ing semester permits load of 
Physical Education..3 3 3 3 3 3 5 ~ solids. 
IIE Ciccavinssindiasllatcnsenns , 2. are. 
Ee ees me Raee.. .. 
7B 7A 8B 
Agriculture Electricity General Mechanics 
Home Mechanics General Mechanics Printing 
Mechanical Drawing Sheet Metal Woodshop 
8A 
Electives Periods 
a ic enciepninssdelgenctimn be incdipeticianctanescgbatiniebeainivntsiuaiabarsinsncsnaccasbbionuneiittt 4 
REDE EL TT EET SD 5 
AEE ET EE ee 2 a 4 
a ae AE IES SS 2-2 a ee! Dad eR | a 4 
REET Ec ae ee ie biensbollldsehssiacbashctccetctmin ah cestistdekeseedictcadedekiasotins 5 
RSE SS EEE ae See aT A 5 
9B and 9A 
Periods 
SINE. saisrinsccnncneesbaieeyiioniel 5 or 10 Ys of time class discussion. 
Art eS IESE WS 5 or 10 ¥% of time class discussion. 
Home Economics........................ 5 or 10 ¥ of time class discussion. 
ee 5 or 10 ¥% of time class discussion. 
General Mathematics................ 5 
General Science............................ 5 
Latin re 5 
Music .... 1 RII ON 5 
TE 5 (Dramatics, debate, public speaking.) 
5 
5 
5 


Typing 
Junior Business 


(For credit if acceptable to the State 
Board; otherwise without.) 


It will be noted that there are no electives in grades 7B, 7A, and 8B. 





* Suggested Exploratory Industrial Arts courses (any two courses from each group 
may be offered by a school according to building equipment and general desirability) : 
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The principal of each junior high school may determine which two of 
the three exploratory industrial arts courses will be offered for these 
grades in his school. 
Senior High Schools: 


The program of studies for the senior high schools includes the following: 









































Agriculture ....... scsi arabhaneaishecaseaceinliieoninansbaitanaihomadliceaas aT Ga 
SRD siccisaiititeniinintinitienisicritiasiinsninstaaictnnsieniaiiliiabatiiitiiiiibivininentiaediciiitaillt dita 5 courses 
CS * FI i ntencenssoriectieaediiinhtiiernnatsipidiciacdbibininineban veseveeeee 17 COUTSES 
II exasniciscinsiecsditinntiencachiahedapiabtnanligtaiapisaitinitiansdoatdaepsiaeiadcatnaabiaticunaple 17 courses 
ND I iii civreccscinrnciicieititticindaisaitpeticclihcaiiaieediuiaitccsiacclgaipaianiliai 10 courses 
I BN iia iin niitieenlnscecsihicicagteatalilcsaephssicitatiimaaiicclaiainiai 29 courses 
Foreign Languages: 

Latin i —- 

IE eanctscnc eine cctinssinesreijencteiiitinnenimnetacataaiibiaianceitniessivtictiesadillibapaiiaseiinit 4 years 

German ...... 2 years 

cg and fourth year will be offered when there is sufficient demand. ) 

a ceccnsssisisiintcitinimstcestceneiiitabiics ili aaah 4 years 
Mathematics ..... 6 courses 
BE sincinsiihiccnsssctipatiacsiththiina baachaciiegsaechlte sail hivnibiheieicaessilllten iiphesslvisdlial 14 courses 
Physical Education : 

BO i i iininsesiterestessscicttnsenssnicceritinnnninbitialttitlelinidslittbaiiaiteinepnianilahithalillieitbauodisasin 12 courses 

PO IG ciiinscivsetstniirdesensinnnnititatiiatapsanilititiebleimerimnaileisiiisiai tastes 14 courses 
Science : 

STII... ssiancscpieicanssisininusinetiettindicintaiteabaiaaii aiisiuibinisiibigsabicitiiaiieiatltaneiiii 7 courses 

ye CEE ee a OER 7 courses 
Social Studies ...-. 5 Courses 





Unclassified (Not counted as college entrance credit) : 
Laboratory assistance. 
Library. 
Merit Citizenship. 
Psychology. 


Educational Viewpoints Reflected in Courses of Study Issued 
Under Present Curriculum Revision Program 


Extracts are given from the junior and senior high school courses in 
Art, English, Home Economics, Mathematics, Music, Science both bio- 
logical and physical, and Social Studies. All of these courses of study 
contain an article on the Long Beach curriculum procedure, a foreword 
by Superintendent W. L. Stephens, a table of contents, an introduction, 
the general aims of education for Long Beach and also the specific aims 
of the subject, besides the course of study proper which gives unit aims, 
content and method, standards of attainment and references. 


Junior High Art 


The introduction to the junior high school course of study in Art says: “The 
aim of this course is to develop in all pupils some degree of appreciation for beauty. 
In the past the few have often been favored at the expense of the many, yet it is the 
many who must use or abuse the principles of art in the inevitable task of making 
choices. So, in using this course of study, in required classes, emphasis is to be 
placed upon the making of choices and upon appreciation for the beautiful, rather 
than upon skill in production. Design which is the basis of all construction and 
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art appreciation is of first importance, whether the exercise be representative, 
decorative or structural. 

“The problems have been selected so far as possible from the interests of the 
pupils, and with such a degree of progression as to hold the interest. It is an 
exploratory course, intended to interest as many pupils as possible so that they 
may elect art and further benefit by its contact when they enter high school.” 

Unit aims are worked out for color, line and form, design and picture study as 
follows: 

A. Color 

1. To acquire better taste and increasing power in selection through knowledge 

of color in its relation to the individual, the home and community. 

2. To appreciate the world of color in nature and art as shown in one’s visual 

environment. 

3. To intelligently express one’s own ideas in color. 

B. Line and Form 

1. To acquire the desire to possess objects because of their beauty of line 

and form. 

2. To acquire an increasing sensitiveness to and appreciation of the world of 

form and space relation as everywhere manifest. 

3. To develop some skill in expressing ideas of line and form graphically. 

C. Design 

1. To establish the basic principles of design so they will act as guides in 

choice involving form and harmony of tone and color in surroundings and 
in articles for daily use. 

2. To acquire an understanding and appreciation of design wherever found, 

whether it be representative, decorative or structural. 

3. To encourage the expression of ideas through the medium of design. 

D. Picture Study 

1. An increasing interest and understanding for the masterpieces of art. 

Problems are selected in each class for realizing these aims. For example, the 
problems in 7B are: 

1. Lettering. 

2. Making a Christmas card, calendar or radio pad. 

3. Constructing a book for social studies or some other subject. 

4. Home Art. 

5. Picture study. 

6. Tests. 

The following outline dealing with Problem 1, 7B, shows the plan that is 
followed for each problem in each grade throughout the Art courses. 

Class Organization (2 periods): 

1. Organize the class and appoint monitors to handle materials. 

2. Teach the care of desk and materials. 

3. Teach the pupils to block the name, grade and school for signature on all 

art papers. 
Problem—Lettering: Time; appreciation, 2 periods; application, 6 periods. 
Content and Method: 


A. Appreciation 

Teacher and pupils should collect examples of printing as shown in books, 
advertisements, cards and posters. 

Class discussion: The story of printing—carving hieroglyphics on stone, 
the Indian writing pictures on skins, the monk printing books by hand, Guten- 
berg’s invention of the printing press. 

Decide which samples are good examples of dark and light (pattern), 
rhythm, proportion. Point out the use of lettering in the commercial world. 
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B. Application 


Emphasize rhythm through repetition, light and dark (pattern), propor- 
tion, single stroke Gothic letters, how to use a speed ball pen. 

Draw on ruled paper in single stroke Gothic letters work groups, consid- 
ering the letters themselves (round, angular or straight), the spaces between 
letters, the rhythm produced by the repetition of letters, optical illusions. 

Within a given rectangle repeat one word several times to form an all-over 
pattern. 

Finish a block of letters with a speed ball pen. 

Judge drawings and choose the most interesting one. 

Standards of Attainment: 


An interest in the historical development of printing. Appreciation of a 
beautifully lettered page. A critical attitude toward printed matter as observed 
in everyday life. 

Knowledge of the principles of rhythm in repetition and light and dark 
(pattern). 

Some skill in using the single stroke Gothic letters. 

Some skill in printing with a speed ball pen. 

References: 

P’s and Q’s, Tamahill, pp. 1-20. 

Elem. Ind. Arts, Winslow. 

The Story of Mankind, Hendrick Van Loon. 

Ind. Arts for Elem. Schools, Bonser & Mossman, pp. 362-410. 

School Arts Magazine, Jan., 1927, p. 291. 

7A Problems: 


(1) Color harmony; (2) block printing; (3) stick printing, and applied to 
an article for home use; (4) making drawings of cylindrical objects; (5) 
picture appreciation; (6) tests. 
8B Problems: 


(1) Making a simple lettered poster; (2) lettering and designing a motto 
or card, using lower case letters; (3) making a landscape drawing, using 
parallel perspective; (4) making a drawing, using angular perspective; (5) 
picture study; (6) tests. 

8A Problems: 


(1) Designing a bookplate, monogram, or A. B. C. plate; (2) making a 
screen and applying a boat and name design; (3) making a landscape compo- 
sition; (4) dress design; (5) appreciation survey of what is given in 9th 
grade (elective course); (6) picture study. 

8A Problems (Elective, supplement the required work): 

(1) Making a batik handkerchief; (2) making a tea tile; (3) making and 
decorating a lamp shade; (4) making board designs for dresses, costumes for 
plays, handkerchiefs, cuffs, collars. 

9B Problems: 


(1) Lettering; (2) making a folio; (3) painting an 18-color wheel; (4) 
application of rosettes to a. waste basket with cut paper, b. handkerchief or 
scarf with paintex; (5) making a block print Christmas card of book plate; 
(6) making a poster; (7) making flower designs. 

9A Problems: 


(1) Making decorative landscape compositions in charcoal; (2) making 
a decorative illustration rendered in pen and ink; (3) making gifts; (4) study 
of perspective; (5) drawing still life groups. 
All of these problems are worked out in the same detail as that shown in the 
outline for the 7B grade. 
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Senior High School Art 


In the senior high school the first year of art “is intended to interest as many 
pupils as possible, at the same time giving fundamental training and appreciation for 
those pupils who display talent and wish to continue in the more advanced courses. 

“In the second and third year art, we are making a slight departure from the 
plan followed in the past in that we are paralleling two lines of more specialized 
art work, graphic and craft, offering choices in the kind of work to be selected. 
For instance, several types of craft work may be carried on at the same time, per- 
mitting pupils to follow the craft they desire, the work in the craft always 
following the design problems. Further freedom of choice is given in transfer, if 
desired, from one semester of graphic art to one semester of craft, although with 
such an arrangement the first semester in each line is the one to be selected. 

“The third year art consists of more advanced work for pupils who show talent 
and may wish to choose are as a vocation.” 


Junior High English 


The author of this course distinguishes sharply between expression on the one 
hand and interpretation on the other. While the work is most definitely outlined 
it is considered suggestive except where essentials are concerned, then it is expected 
that the course will be rigidly adhered to. 

In the introduction the author says, “It is not what goes into the print of a 
course of study that makes teaching good or poor. It is the embodiment of the best 
thought and research in the flesh and blood of a classroom activity that sets its 
stamp upon a school system. Inasmuch as personality is a prime requisite of good 
teaching, this course of study suggests rather than requires, wherever essentials are 
not at stake. It is desired that teachers make such adjustments and modifications 
as shall make their work most successful in every situation. 

“However, so long as the schools are organized on the basis of class instruction 
and periodical promotion, a certain number of minimum must be established for 
measuring progress. Definite standards of attainment are doubly necessary in 
Long Beach because of the considerable turn-over in school population in a given 
year. Accordingly minimums of attainment have been made very definite and 
have been set within possibility of attainment of the majority of students. Beyond 
the minimums, the ability of the class must be the teacher’s guide as to the quantity 
of subject matter. Enough has been suggested in most cases to provide a choice of 
material or a broadening of content as the teacher wishes. 


“No subject of school work is more affected by individual differences than is 
English. It is so closely bound with the very tissues of thought that it reflects 
vividly variations in mental capacity, in interests, in training, in environment. These 
variations must be recognized and built upon, not sacrificing the superior accom- 
plishment of some to the pressing need of many. The wide range of activities 
chosen from actual life situations makes it possible for students of various 
capacities and attainment to partake much more fully than was possible in the 
traditional classic course of study. The socialization of the class furnishes a desir- 
able offset to this variation, encouraging as it does the formation of class standards 
and welding the group into a working unit. 

“Since this course of study is designed for the use of a large number of teachers 
in widely separated buildings, much suggestive method has been included. These 
methods are intended to be inspirational rather than final; but certain emphasis 
should be noted: 


“1. The junior high school is the place for exploring many fields of interest 
and knowledge, and not for the definite study of technique. 
“2. The work should be organized on the problem basis, large or small; and 
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whatever contributes to the solving of a given problem should be used 
then and there, without regard to the traditional technique under which it 
is classed. 

“3. After teaching, all matters of minimums in form and usage should be so 
thoroughly drilled that their accomplishment is reasonably certain. 

“4. On no occasion should an enjoyment period in literature become the means 
for teaching composition method and technique. 


“5. The interests and needs of the child and the class should be the criterion 
of guidance. Always adjust the course to the child, not the child to the 
course. 


“6. Clear distinctions should be drawn among the general types of work and 
the purposes of the different branches of English; the composition work, 
oral and written, which involves all matters of language usage, form both 
oral and written, spelling and grammar, the content or informational read- 
ing, the purpose of which is just and only what its name indicates; the 
literature, the purpose of which is appreciation in the more exact sense, 
and enjoyment.” 


The aims have already been given on page 58, and so will not be repeated 
here, though they are reorganized under composition which includes general 
knowledges, skills, oral language objectives, written language objectives, content 
reading objectives, which are utilitarian, and literature objectives, which are cul- 
tural, 


Divisions of Fields of English: 


“At the outset it should be noted that the entire field of the study of English 
resolves itself into two distinct processes involving the use of language. On the one 
hand is the expression side of usage: wheresoever the child has need to use lan- 
guage to express thoughts of his own or to reproduce through the medium of his 
own personality the assimilated thoughts of others. This process involves the 
child’s use of language for composition purposes purely. 


“On the other hand are those activities in which the child interprets to himself 
or to others the language in which some one else has expressed his thoughts, whether 
in speech or writing. This is the interpretation side of English. It involves all 
those processes and only those processes which have to do with extracting and 
assimilating ideas from the formulated speech and writing which enters a child’s 
life. 

“Whatsoever relation exists between these two functions of language is slight as 
compared with their isolation. One may think of language as a telephone with 
two distinct functions, a transmitter and a receiver. Just as one cannot hear 
through a mouthpiece or speak through an ear-phone, so the essential distinction 
between the expression and the interpretation phases of language should be kept 
clear. Some relation there is: one must in both places become skillful in matters 
of organization; one must in both cases command an increasing vocabulary. Yet 
a little consideration makes evident that the organization of one’s own thoughts 
for expression is much different from organizing matter for future reference; and 
it is past discussion that the mastery of a reading vocabulary is not the same pro- 
cess as the mastery of a use vocabulary. 

“It is worth while for the teacher to feel that these two parts of his work are 
essentially distinct, and that the subject matter and methods, indeed the entire 
purpose and organization of these two fields, call for clear discrimination and 
variant objectives on the part of the teacher. Whatever can be carried over nor- 
mally from one to the other is good. One may write or speak about literary sub- 
jects since these are real interests, however gained; but no attempt to use the 
literature class as a means of studying matters of form and technique can be 
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justified in junior high school. One may note the unusual, the archaic vocabulary 
that lends charm to a masterpiece; but the attempts to transfer such to a child’s 
expression is usually disastrous. If the teacher sees clearly his own different 
objectives, he will not make the mistake of misusing one phase for the sake of the 
other.” 

These quotations reveal the philosophy underlying the Junior High School 
English Course. Further excerpts will show how this philosophy is put into prac- 
tice. First oral and written activities in composition. 

Several recent studies in English curriculum have made similar lists of adult 
activities which involve the use of English and most of these occur during junior 
high school life. The following list is given for oral and written composition: 


For Oral Composition 


Conversation, announcements, salesmanship, speeches, telling stories and 
anecdotes, giving clear instructions, using the telephone, conducting meetings, 
reviews. 


For Written Composition 


Letters (business and personal), notes and excuses, notices, announce- 
ments, advertisements, minutes, original composition, reports, note-taking, re- 
views, filling in forms, bibliographies, directions and instructions. 


Relation of Aims to Activities in English Composition: 


General Knowledge Language and Skills 


1. To acquire skill in organizing one’s thoughts involves ability to use sources 
of information, discrimination of essentials and details, and logical arrange- 
ment. 

2. To learn to express one’s thoughts with clearness and correctness involves 
the details connected with vocabulary study, the development of correct 
usage and a feeling for sentence structure. All these have been carefully 
listed as to the necessary steps to be taken in order to realize the aims. The 
same has been done for oral and written language—the knowledge, skills 
and activities necessary to attain the objectives. 

Time 

In general, composition work, both oral and written, should occupy about 
three-fifths of the total time devoted to the study of English; work in content 

reading and literature should occupy about two-fifths of the time .. . 

Then follow principles and general methods in composition, oral principles and 

methods, and written principles and methods. The outline below gives the main 
topics treated under each of these three headings. 


I. Composition—Principles and General Methods: 
1. Subjects. 
2. Organization and emphases. 
3. Vocabulary training. 
4. Usage. 
II. Oral Principles and Methods, Giving General Aim: 
1. Subject. 
2. Gathering and organizing material. 
3. Delivery. 
4. Corrections. 
III. Written Principles and Methods: 
1. Subjects. 
2. Gathering and organizing material. 
3. Form requirements. 
The work is outlined by semesters and charted. Part of Chart I, series 1, is 
given here: 
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Chart I, Language Errors to be Attacked or Eliminated 


7B 
Content 
1. Sentence fragment (continue drill 
throughout junior high school). Ra- 
tionalize by grammar. 
. Run on sentence 
. Incorrect form in subject....................... 
. Double subject 
. Irregular verbs: lie, lay, sit, set, do. 
Drill only. 
Minimum Essentials 
Eliminate : 
1. Incorrect form in subject pronoun: 
“me and Frank.” 








wm wh 


7A 

Content 

1. Agreement in number between subject 
and predicate verb in simple construc- 
tion including use of contractions in 
verb and inverted order: “There is 
two,” “He don’t,” “Others is,” “They 
was.” Rationalize by 2, 3, 4 grammar. 

2. Correct pronoun form after is, was, 
etc, 

3. Irreguar verbs 

Minimum Essentials 
Eliminate : 

Errors in agreement of 





subject and 
2. Double subject: 
all others. 


“John he.” Reduce verb, including use of contractions 
and inverted order: “There is two,” 
“He don’t,” “Others is,” “They was.” 
Reduce all others. 

If the reader will visualize the extension of this chart across the page to include 
8B, 8A, 9B and 9A Content, he will see how the entire work on correct usage for 
the junior high school for oral and written language lies before the teacher. 

Other charts developed in similar manner are: 

Series 1, Chart 2: Grammar Basis for Rationalization of Errors. 

Series 1, Chart 3: Punctuation and Written Form. 

Series 2, Oral Language Activities. Five charts. 

Series 3, Written Language Activities. Six charts. 

From these charts, the teacher can see at a glance the work for the entire 
junior high school in the particular subject charted and the relation of what she 
is teaching at the time to the rest of the course for that class and for the junior 
high school as a whole. 

Content reading, listening, oral reading and literature are just as thoroughly 
organized, developed and charted. 


Senior High English 


Many courses are offered in senior high school English, but it is not till the 
second half of the junior year that the student may choose what he will take among 
those known as fields of literature. 


Tenth Year: 


First Semester, Required Course 


The course in 2b English consists of the following: (1) An organized review 
of the functional grammar taught in the junior high school, with constant appli- 
cation and drill in correct usage; (2) written composition in the forms of practice 
for acquiring sentence sense; letter writing and other forms of social and business 
communication, and spelling; (3) selected literature leading to the appreciation of 
the essential elements in an ideal home life and an understanding of the qualities 
necessary to worthy participation in social relations. 

Time Allotment 

Grammar, one quarter. 
Composition, including spelling, two days weekly for one quarter. 
Literature, three days weekly for one quarter. 

Second Semester 

The course for the second semester, comprises the following major units: eral 
composition, written composition, grammar and literature. 
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Oral composition covers the various phases of speech work through ten definitely 
planned projects; the written composition stresses the paragraph. Spelling and 
punctuation are also important parts of the written work. The grammar consists 
of a review of verbs and agreement and a study of verbs in order to complete the 
understanding of the sentence for usage. 

The literature materials are chosen with a view to presenting high ideals and 
to stressing social and civic obligations. Word study and reading, both rapid and 
careful, are incorporated in the plans for the presentation of literature. 

Time Allotment 

Oral composition, two days weekly throughout the semester, 38 days. 
Written composition, fifteen days for one quarter. 

Grammar, twelve days for one quarter. 

Literature, three days weekly for one quarter. 


Eleventh Year: 
First Semester 
The required work is as follows: (1) A brief but comprehensive survey of 
American literature; (2) expository writing based upon an extensive vocational 
investigation and short themes of various types; and (3) functional grammar, punc- 
tuation, and spelling. 
Time Allotment 
Literature, three days weekly. 
Composition, vocational, two days weekly for one quarter; fortnightly 
themes during the quarter devoted to functional grammar. 
Functional grammar, punctuation and spelling, two days weekly for one 
quarter. 
Second Semester 
For the second semester of this year, the student may choose from one of three 
courses, one emphasizing narration, another exposition, and a third stressing gram- 
mar and composition. However, at the beginning of the second quarter, “A pre- 
liminary college test is required of all students wishing a college recommending 
grade of B in eleventh year (3a) English.” 


Twelfth Year: 

Twelfth year English is elective and the student may choose either the drama 
or a type survey of English literature. The latter course covers one year. “Students 
must complete both semesters in order to secure credit. Content and time allotment 
are as follows: technical and applied grammar and composition review necessary 
to college entrance examination, two-fifths of two semesters (fifteen weeks) ; 
literature covering a type survey of English literature, three-fifths of two semesters 
(23 weeks). The two groups, alternating by quarters, are taught under different 
teachers. In order to keep the time ratio of three to two, the composition teacher 
assists with the literature work by presenting the first four weeks of drama at the 
end of the second quarter with Division A, and at the end of the third quarter 
with Division B.” 

“James Fleming Hosic of Columbia University says: ‘The newer conception of 
the aims of literature study in high school demands reorganization of the subject 
matter and redirection of the activities. The older conception, though not denying 
the possibilities of other values, was inclined to lay stress on mental discipline, 
academic information, and rhetorical analysis. By contrast, the modern tendency 
is to regard literature as primarily a means to the enlargement of experience, the 
formation of ideals, and the unselfish enjoyment of leisure. . . . The shift in 
method is no less marked. Ceasing to be a recitation of verbal facts committed to 
memory from notes or a hand book, the class exercise in literature partakes more 
of the nature of a literary club, where willing readers compare and correct the 
impressions gained from their studies, spur each other on to new endeavors, and 
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consciously develop effective ways of approaching and mastering typical pieces of 
prose and verse.’ 

“It is in accordance with this ‘newer conception of the aims of literature study’ 
that the survey course in English literature is based on a study of types rather than 
on historical background. The plan has the added advantage to the young student, 
of bringing the materials of each type down to the present time, thus linking inter- 
esting names and achievements within his own cognizance to the great names and 
achievements of the past.” 


Specific Aims of the Survey Type Course 


1. To understand and enjoy the masterpieces of literature in the English lan- 
guage. 

2. To see English life and character as it is expressed, through the various 
types of English literature. 

3. To evaluate the achievements of the great English authors. 

4. To note likenesses and differences of English and Americar literary pro- 
ductions. 

Distribution of Content 


Of the four types presented in this course, poetry is given first place in sequence 
and in time allotment as well. The reasons are apparent. English literature had 
its beginnings in poetic form, and the greatest pieces of literature of every age are 
in verse; furthermore there is a preponderance of verse over other types. The 
novel is given last place since it was last to develop and to attain a degree of per- 
fection. 

The teacher, however, should determine her choice of material and her method 
of approach by the ability of her class and the amount of time available. American 
selections are suggested for comparisorr only. 


1. Poetry 


1. The Epic. 
The Grand Epic—6 days. 
The Near Epic. 
The Mock Epic. 
2. Metrical Romance—3 days. 
3. Ballad—3 days. 
The True Ballad. 
4. Metrical Tale or Narrative Poem—7 days. 
5. Lyric Poetry. 
The Ode—9 days. 
The Elegy—4 days. 
The Sonnet—3 days. 
6. The Lyric. 
The Song—3 days. 
The Simple Lyric—8 days. 
The Dramatic Lyric (Monologue)—1 day. 
7. Didactic and Satirical Poetry—1 day. 
8. Creative Verse. 

The author makes the following statement on creative verse: “That the old 
order changeth is nowhere more apparent than in the poetry workshops of a 
number of forward-looking high schools. That our boys and girls can write poetry 
and do it remarkably well is now a recognized fact as evidenced by the surprisingly 
fine work appearing in the Gleam, a magazine of high school verse, and in its 
anthologies, Glimpses and Dawn; in Creative Youth, an anthology of verse by 
students of Lincoln High School of New York City; in Saplings, a collection of 
the best productions submitted in recent national contests conducted by Witter 
Bynner for the Scholastic; in Anthology of Student Verse, by Los Angeles High 
School of Los Angeles; and in High School Verse, published by our own students 
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of Polytechnic High School. Best of all, this creative work is now no longer 
regarded as possible to but one unusually gifted boy among a thousand normal 
students, but as the natural expression of sincere and clear thinking liberated by 
wise and understanding direction. 

“The value of creative work in poetry as it influences mind and character un- 
foldment and as it increases power of expression is unquestioned. To the student 
who feels that he has so clothed in expression an arresting thought that his com- 
panions stop to listen and to praise, the world has become a new place in which 
to live, and his own mind a thing to be respected.” 

The other senior course, Drama, offers Shakespeare’s Hamlet, representative 
plays from both Galsworthy and Barrie, Shaw’s You Never Can Tell and Rostand’s 
Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Aims, sources of material, methods and suggestions for teaching each topic of 
the content are given in all these courses, including the grammar and composition 
to be taught. 

Besides the above, which are generally described as literature courses, the 
English department also offers to juniors and seniors courses in Oral Expression, 
Dramatics, Debate, Journalism, and Literature Appreciation. Lack of space pre- 
vents giving more than a few partial statements about these, however. 


Oral Expression 


Oral Expression may be taken from one to four semesters, but only those who 
have done well in the first semester are advised to elect advanced work. The aims 
of the first and fourth semesters will give an idea of the goal in these classes. 

Pupil Aims 
. To learn the fundamentals of deep breathing. 

. To study carefully tone placement. 

. To learn to read intelligently, distinctly, and clearly from the printed page. 

. To study the speech organs and lay the foundations for phonetic speech. 
To learn to express simple emotions through pantomime and gain good 
posture. 

. To produce a very few plays of simple dramatic nature. 

To give at least three classical stories that are suitable to tell to younger 
children. 


. To later memorize less difficult selections of narrative, descriptive, colloquial, 
and child dialect. 


2a Aims 


. To attain real merit in advanced reading. 

. To be leaders that other pupils in lower classes may be inspired to also do 
well. 

. To gain the realization of good amateur acting. 

To give monthly recitals of such a nature that public readings and radio 
programs may later be produced. 

. To study the best of the American and English drama. 

6. To study the lives and methods of the best English actors. 

7. To perfect diction as much as possible. 

In the Dramatics class pupils are selected by a group of faculty members. The 
pupils who try out must have had at least one semester of dramatic training in 
oral expression classes. The qualification of the pupils are: 

1. High type of scholastic work. 

2. Good citizenship demonstrated. 

3. Ability to act. 

4. Natural cooperative nature. 

5. Good voice. 
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6. Pleasing personality. 
7. Willingness to adapt himself to whatever part is assigned. 
Pupil Aims 
. To seek constantly to grow in character portrayal. 
. To enrich the speaking voice. 
. To learn better pantomime work. 
. To study facial expressions, bodily poses, changing expression of eye. 
. To overcome stage fright and gain ease of voice and body. 
. To speak so that everyone in the audience may hear. 
. To be cooperative. 
Content, method, and references are carefully worked out as in all the other 
courses, 
The aims and content for Journalism 1b are as follows: 


I. Aims 


1. To teach the fundamentals of newspaper writing in general and of high 
school newspaper writing in particular, 

2. To equip the student in some degree to evaluate and choose his newspapers. 

3. To furnish filler for the school paper regularly and other articles oc- 
casionally. 

IT, Content 


. Preliminaries—one week. 

. General background—one week. 

. The lead—five weeks. 

. The feature—one week. 

. Organization of the story—two weeks. 

Headwriting, based on the High Life Style Book—one week, and this dis- 
tributed throughout the year. 

. Proofreading—one week, and then distributed throughout the year. 
Types of news-stories—six weeks. 

. The editorial—one week. 

. Apprenticeship to staff—one week. 


Junior High Home Economics 


Home economics in the junior high school is required in grades 7B, 7A and 8B, 
but is elective in the ninth grade. The aims and activities for the required courses 
are given below and also for one of the elective courses in the ninth grade: 


7B. Food Choice and Preparation: 
Aim 
To help the girl to understand and follow simple rules of nutrition through 
the study, selection and preparation of food suitable for the home luncheon. 


NOUS WH 


Auphwn- 


— 
Swoon 


Units 

1. Study and discussion of home luncheons suitable for the health of the 
family. 

2. Study and discussion of the calorie as a measure of food. 

3. Study and discussion of personal appearance, care of the kitchen, its equip- 
ment, and housekeeping duties (a review of former work in other grades). 

4. Study of fruits and their preparation. 

5. A study of milk and its uses in the preparation of luncheon dishes. 

6. Study and discussion of vegetables in relation to the health of the school 
girl. 

7. Review of activities with emphasis upon the most important. 

8. Study and discussion of quick breads as a luncheon dish. 

9. Simple desserts for luncheon. 

10. Preparation of the main dish for luncheon. 
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11. 
12. 
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Planning and serving of luncheon. 
Selection of luncheons from menus. 


Selection and Construction of Clothing: 
Aims 


To establish values in the selection of clothing with regard to health, per- 


sonal appearance, and economy, through a study of appropriateness of style 
and materials and to develop skill in the construction of garments suitable to 
the seventh grade girl. 


Units 


1. 


COnNAUP WH 


9. 
10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 


A study of the things to consider in the selection of a seventh grade girl’s 
wardrobe. 


. A study of the factors to consider in the selection of undergarments. 

. Discussion and study of materials suitable for undergarments. 

. Construction of a simple undergarment. 

. Comparison of garment made with ready-made garment. 

. Discussion and study of materials suitable for cotton dress. 

. A study of dress design to help in selecting patterns and ready-made dresses. 


Study of ready-to-wear cotton dresses as an aid to setting standards for 
selection. 

Making a simple dress. 

Judging the finished dress. 

Comparing the dress with a ready-made dress. 

A study of accessories in relation to dress, 

A dress review. 


Home Problems: 
Aims 


To give the eighth grade girl opportunity to more fully appreciate and 


enjoy her own home through— 
1. A study of home problems and duties which she can share. 
2. A knowledge of simple fundamental skills involved in homemaking which 


she can perform. 


3. An evaluation of her rightful place as a member of a family in relation to 


its other members. 


Units 
The Girl’s Own Problems as an The Girl's Problems in Relation to 
Individual Her Home 

1. Health habits of the girl. 1. Character habits as a “worthy home 
member.” 

2. Care and repair of her clothing. 2. Helping with home sewing. 

3. Care of her own bedroom. 3. Her share in the general care and 
cleaning of the house. 

4. Laundering her own clothing. 4. Her share in the family laundry 
work. 

5. The girl’s personal allowance. 5. The girl’s share of the family in- 
come. 

6. The girl as a consumer. 6. The girl’s share in doing the family 
buying. 

7. 7. The girl’s share in preparation of 
the family meals. 

8. 8. The girl’s responsibilities toward 
her younger brothers and sisters. 

9. 9. The girl’s responsibilities in home 
emergencies—illness in the home. 

10. The girl’s use of leisure time. 10. The girl’s share in the hospitality 


of the home. 
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9th Grade. Hospitality and Social Customs. Elective Course: 
Aims 
To help the girl to a realization of her share in home life, and in the prac- 

tice of hospitality, and to develop standards in correct social habits and in the 
wise use and enjoyment of leisure time. 
Units 
1, The girl as a member of society, her social responsibility in her home. 
2. The girl’s social responsibility outside her home: 

In school. 

When visiting. 

In public places. 
3. Hospitality and social activities. 
4. The girl’s use and enjoyment of leisure time. 


Senior High Home Economics 


In the senior high school all courses are elective except home management, 
given in the junior year, but open to seniors and required of all girls for graduation. 
This course and three others, selection of clothing, dietetics, and home nursing 
are academic, involving discussion, reference reading and much use of illustrative 
material, while the other courses on clothing and food are organized on the laboratory 
method. The aims, time and content of the required course in home management 
are given below, with the detail for Unit I, to show how the course is developed. 


Home Management: 


Aim 
To give the girl a knowledge of the social and economic problems of home- 
making and to develop the information necessary to understand and appreciate 
present day home conditions in her own community. 
Time 
One semester, five periods per week of 40 minutes each, with 45 minutes’ 
outside work required each day. Course may be taken in junior or senior year 
but required for graduation. 
References 
Successful Family Life on the Moderate Income, Abel. 
Business of the Household, Taber. 
Meal Planning and Table Service, Bailey. 
Training the Toddler, Cleveland. 
Art in Everyday Life, Goldstein. 
Color in Everyday Life, Weinberg. 
The House and Its Care, Matthews. 
Marketing and Housework Manual, Donham. 
Magazine articles. 
Content and Time Allotment 
I. The Family and the Home (1 week) : 
An introduction to the business of homemaking. 
II. The House and Its Management (9 weeks) : 
(1) Financial; (2) marketing; (3) meal planning; (4) hospitality; 
(5) housewifery. 
III. The House and Its Furnishing (5 weeks) : 
(1) Choice; (2) costs; (3) furnishings. 
IV. Family Relationships: 
(1) Children in the home; (2) discussion of social and ethical problems. 
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Aims and : \References and Illustrative) : 
Activities — Suppcitive Fressiare ‘Material | Attainments 
ILA a cody of of the I. The homemaker’s job. Teacher References Recognition ot the 
home-| A. Introduction to the course. P interests and re- 
making as a 1. Discussion of the vocations for|” neler, ieee. _ Spohr, nsibilities of 
vocation for women. This discussion should a sO al 13 ig ¢ present day 
women. lead to the realization that there yay e’| Weman as com- 
Time, 1 week are li d all b |\Spencer: The Vesely and| Ye ee gees 
>it w a. in ey jobs. | ¢ c 
b. Jobs bn Fam specific training.| Its Members, Ch. 2. Colonial times. 
B. Discussion of the housewife’s con-|Abel: Successful Family) 
tribution to successful family life,| Life on the Moderate In-| 
through : come, Chs, 19, 20. 
1, Selection, preparation and serv- 
ing of proper food. ‘Earl: Colonial Dames and) 
2. Selection and care of suitable) Good Wives, Ch. 11. | 
clothing. 
3. Selection and maintenance of a Class Assignment 
healthful dwelling. 
. Convenient. ‘Matthews : The Home and 
Attractive. - | Its Care, 386-391. 
4. ae of children. 
a. Physical care. Abel: 43-49, 
b. Mental wth. ‘ 
c. Moral development. \Taber: Business of the! 
5. Care of aged or sick persons in) Household, Chs, 1, 2. | 
the home. 
6. Wise spending of the family in- 
come. 


7. The wise choice of recreation. 
. In the home. 
. Outside the home. 

8. A definite relation to the life of | 

the community. 

a. Civic organizations. 

b. Church connection. 

c. Women’s clubs. 

9. A vision of the future and what 
- eae her family to accom- | 
Pp 18. . . 

10. A realization that father and goo mas 
children must share in the duties note biiad al- 
and responsibilities, necessary to le iob, and 
the development of “The Suc- dees reauire 
cessful Family.” training. vise 

Question : 5 
To what degree is homemaking a 

“blind alley” job? A job requiring 

special training? 


| 





All of the work in home economics is organized on the plan just shown: aims 
and activities, suggested procedure, references and illustrative material for teacher 
and pupils, and standards of attainment. The courses are written to suggest as 
fully as possible both content and method. 


Junior High School Mathematics 


The junior high mathematics course will be written around the textbooks that 
have just been adopted. These books were selected by a committee composed of 
five junior high teachers, one elementary teacher, and one senior high teacher. The 
committee determined first of all the essential topics that should be taught in each 
grade of the junior high school. The selection of these topics and the grade place- 
ment were based upon the results of studies and research in mathematics, taking 
into consideration the aims as previously stated. Fifteen sets of junior high school 
mathematics texts were analyzed on the basis of the Long Beach Score Sheet for 
Judging Textbooks. 
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Below are given the essential topics alphabetically arranged and the time allot- 
ment in terms of weeks for grades seven, eight and nine: 


7th Grade: 


SP MII a sccaisst-auew vssspuibdGinlievianncsksemibunpatanil 
‘yA ae Ea rare eee a eet 


Commission 


SEINE cusdsiansicss ciiepadodaineinicirmncieaananaaaiie 
. Fundamental Processes.................... 


a. Integers 

b. Common and Decimal Fractions 
c. Denominate Numbers 

d. Rapid Calculation 

e. Short Cuts 

f. Approximations 


6. Geometric Construction.................... 
7. Graphs 
8. 
9 
10 


Interest and Banking........................ 


. Linear Measurements........................ 
. Longitude and Time........................ 


8th Grade: 


NA wmf WD 


. Insurance ambi 
. Interest and Banking 
. Investment and Thrift...................... 


. Perimeters and Areas 
. Problems Involving Equations 
. Problem Solving 


. Algebraic Language...................is-00 
. Equations 
. Fundamentals 
. Graphs 


a. Real Estate 
b. Stocks and Bonds 
c. Installment Buying 


9th Grade: 


1, 


aw Ww dS 


“I 


required for college entrance (algebra one unit, geometry one unit). 


Algebraic Fractions (ratio and 
proportion) 


. Formulas and Literal Equations.. 2 
. Function—Numbers that Change 
TOGUNGE  scnisiijitivinciinanssien 2 
. Fundamental Algebraic Operations 4 
p: RAIMI “scorns <scosieustmsshinasbbcoieiceninicinas edi 
. Investment and Installment 
EEE. <ssccnsistacranisbseemsiiipenaies ca 
- Mechanics of Arithmetic................ 3 
. Positive and Negative Numbers.... 1 
Sl Ue EC 1 


ig I I sg. eitid ss ncanternciniiesiveniniin 1% 
I I seb cis dein csy soncrimacczaclonre 2 
RO RE eae a RET eo 1% 
| a ee ee ere oe 3 
a. Home 
b. Industry 
c. Health 
d. Transportation 
15. Problem Solving Technique............ 1 
16: Promt aed Lestin:.....<. 52... ee | 
17. Ratio and Proportion........................ 1 
ee REINO ALL 1 
19. Simple Accounts............................-.-. 1 
20. Surface and Volumes of Solids.... 4 
21. Tests and Reviews........................--- 1 
ihe RRR Ove 36 
11. Problem Solving Technique............ 1 
BF TUE ee Taian inresenctthtsccsinnnnee 2 
13. Positive and Negative Numbers.... 1 
14. Reviews and Tests............................ 1 
15. Right Triangle, use of...................... 2 
ee ee 1 
17. Similar Triangles, use of................ 1 
18. Simple Accounts and Business 
PE Sided cisrrsenicaccicalbieanshtpeclianen 3 
isi ists citrate yy 
20. Surfaces and Volumes...................... a 
21. Taxes and Public Finance................ 1 
OE > WV Nene cccisccccowinsesias 36 
10. Problems Involving Equations.... 3 
11. Pete. . Benaheneitsncakncincneccsvcnsinenieisecns 1 
12. Roots, Powers and Radicals.......... 1 
13. Simple Equations ............................ 3 
14. Simultaneous Linear Equations.... 1 
SG SUN: IS iatsiescbtiuinetpasiirtiinentrasiiseosay 2/3 
16. Special Products and Factoring.... 5 
a. Simple Quadratic Equations 
17. Trigonometric Ratios...................... 2/3 
18. Use of Natural Tables and Logs.. 2/3 


co RR eee ere 36 


Senior High Mathematics 


A one year’s course in combined algebra and geometry will be offered in the 
senior high school for students who have carried general mathematics through 
grades seven, eight and nine in the junior high school. This course will articulate 
with the general mathematics of the junior high school so that on the completion 
of tenth year mathematics the pupils may receive credit for the mathematics 


Algebra 1 


and geometry 1 have been revised and are reported here. 
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The bibliography for teachers of algebra 1, aims, topical outline for the course, 
and the introduction from the content and methods with the standards of attain- 
ment for this unit, are given below. The course closes with a review based on 
standard tests. 

Bibliography for Teachers of Algebra 1: 

History of Mathematics, Cajori. 

History of Mathematics, David Eugene Smith. 

The Psychology of Algebra, Thorndyke. 


The Teaching of Elementary Algebra, Ligda. 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education, April, 1926. 


A 


Diagnostic Study of the Mathematical Abilities of a Selected Group of 
College Entrants, Touton. 


Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary Schools. 
The Teaching of Elementary Algebra, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Magazines : 


> 


The Mathematics Teacher. 

Science and Mathematics. 

Illustrated Mathematical Talks by Pupils of Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


. To establish a foundation for the courses in mathematics which follow. 
. To develop ability to read and interpret mathematical situations. 


To emphasize the problem as a means of developing original mathematical 
thinking. 


. To develop accurate and systematic mathematical expression. 
. To teach application of formula, the equations, and the graph. 
. To increase efficiency in computation. 


Topical Outline: 


ONAMAwWH 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


ES ESSE EEE SEF a Se Ce ee 
. Positive and negative numbers................. : 
. Fundamental operations SRST SSS 5 30 a seen ae sitccied 


. Special products and ET 
EERE RETR i ie 1 


Time Allotment 
Content (weeks) 


SE ear cintnispiinianees SE LR ee RR ee, Te SEE aI 2 


a. To language of algebra. 
b. To the formula. 
I a i sinkcemenenisipinipmmiiobiasaaeone 











Simple equations ; 
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a. Fundamental operations (4 weeks). 

b. Reduction of fractions (1 week). 

c. Complex fractions. 

d. Fractional equation (4 weeks). 

e. Ratio and proportion (1 week). 
EEE AE a 2 
SES TEE I SO NC 
a I 0 AR aE i eee 
Review. 
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Content and Method: 


A. 


Introduction (aims 1, 5, 4) 
Introduce just such new terms as are necessary for immediate advanced 


work. Show that algebra is generalized arithmetic. 


Develop the idea that letters may be used instead of numerals. 
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“The distinguishing feature of algebra is its use of letters to represent 
numbers.” Hence the formula. 
B. The Formula (aims 3, 5, 6) 
Give drill in translating word statements into symbolic language as, write 
a formula for: 
1. The distance traveled by an auto in terms of rate and time — D= RT. 
2. Interest in terms of rate and time. 
3. Gain in terms of selling price and cost. 
4. Perimeter of square. 
5. Perimeter of rectangle. 
6. Areaa— O = TIR?, 
Drill in substituting numerals for letters and finding the value of one un- 
known. 
Teach that the formula shows the dependence of one variable on another. 
Discuss the uses the average person has for formula. 
. Scientist, lever problems wd=w’'d’. 
. Medicine, doctor, druggist, nurse, 
. Cooking, recipes. 
. Mensuration, area of triangle, area of rectangle, 
. Machinists, engineers and architects have handbooks of formulas they 
need to use. 


C. Standard of Attainment 

1. To understand the reason for study of algebra. 

2. To translate simple mathematical statements into symbols. 
3. To substitute numerals for letters and solve. 


D. References 
Modern First Year Algebra, Wells and Hart, Chap. 1. 
Modern Algebra, Ninth Year, Schorling & Clark, Chap. 2. 
First Book in Algebra, Baker, Chap. 1. 
Beginners Algebra, Sykes-Comstock, Chap. 2. 
Everyday Algebra, Baker, Chap. 1. 


Plane Geometry: 
Aims 
1. To acquaint the pupil with some fundamental facts of form and space 
relationships, and the practical application of these principles to problems of 
mensuration, building, surveying and designing. 

2. To develop the habit of logical organization of ideas and clear, precise and 

accurate expression. 

3. To furnish preparation for more advanced work as in higher mathematics, 

architecture, etc. 

4. To develop an appreciation of geometric form in nature and art, and the 

contribution of geometry to the progress of civilization. 

“The content of this course is chiefly determined by the recommendations 
of the National Committee on the Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools. 

“Frequent reference has been made to the following recent texts, and the 
methods of each in presentation of the material have been considered :” 

Plane Geometry, Durell & Arnold. Text in use. 

A Laboratory Plane Geometry, Austin (Scott Foresman). 

Plane Geometry, Avery (Allyn and Bacon). 

Plane and Solid Geometry, Ford and Ammermain (State of Kansas). 
Plane Geometry, Sykes and Comstock (Rand McNally). 

Standards of Attainment 

1. Knowledge of the most important fundamental facts of geometry, and ability 

to prove them. 
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. Skill in applying these facts in the solution of original geometrical problems. 

. Habit of logical organization of ideas, and increased power of deductive 
thinking. 

. Habit of accuracy and precision of statement. 

. Such degree of each of these phases of attainment as will enable the student 
to undertake successfully more advanced courses in mathematics and science. 

In this course method of procedure and references parallel the timed content, 
with standards of attainment given at the end of each unit as shown in the intro- 
duction to the course. 


wh 
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Junior High Music 


“Inasmuch as fostering and developing the love and appreciation of good music 
is our fundamental aim, the aesthetic appeal has been stressed in this course of 
study. To neglect entirely the technical and theoretical side would, however, defeat 
the fundamental aim. Structural knowledge is essential to the full development 
of a finer sense of appreciation. We have, therefore, attempted to provide for a 
balance between the three phases of public school music, viz., theory and sight 
reading, appreciation, and song or community singing. 

“Joy in progression, joy in participation, and joy in achievement are our gifts 
to the public school music pupil.” 

The aims and standards of attainment for the three units of the seventh grade 
required work are given here. 


Required Music—7th Grade: 


Unit I. Theory and Sight Singing (One-third of music time) : 

Aims 

A. To develop an interest in the theoretical side of music because of its 

vocational and avocational uses. 

B. To give joy of achievement through the more formal work. 

Standards of Attainment 

A. The ability to read music of the grade taught at sight by so-fa syllables. 

B. The ability to do one, two and three part singing of the grade taught. 

C. A knowledge of the elemental theory that has been taught. 

D. An understanding of the marks of expression commonly used. 

Unit II]. Appreciation (One-third of music time) : 

Aims 

. To give an insight into the “wide field” of music appreciation. 

. To teach intelligent and sympathetic listening to others. 

. To add an appreciation of the characteristics of romantic and modern music. 

. To develop a pleasurable response to the beauty of the world’s best music. 

. To develop musical judgment and discrimination that will always demand 

the best in music. 

. To develop a knowledge of the structural and expressive features, through 
analyzing form, design and mood. 

Standards of Attainment 

A. Ability to listen with enjoyment to the best music and the desire to choose 
same in any environment. 

. Ability to identify from and interpret moods taught through structure and 
sound. 

. Ability to identify instrument families and some of the more common solo 
instruments by sight and sound. 

. Ability to identify types of voices in solo and ensemble. 

. Familiarity with the operas taught, their composers, characters, and selec- 
tions. 

. Fairly good conservational ability as regards current musical events. 

Unit III. Song Singing (One-third of music time) : 
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Aims 

A. To sing with good tone and true pitch songs within the ability of the in- 
dividual classes. 

B. To develop the desire for group singing either at school or at home. 

C. To build a repertoire of twenty to thirty songs to be taken into the home 
and social life. 

Standards of Attainment 


A. Ability to sing well, with enjoyment, a repertoire of fifteen to twenty songs 
of musical, literary, community, national or other worthy interest. 
B. Wholesome use of leisure time through the use of the above repertoire. 


Senior High Music 


“It is the desire of the Music Department to offer a sufficiently complete course 
in music to give the pupil a well-rounded education in this particular art and to 
make him more happy and contented so that he will better society to an appreciable 
degree. 

“It is hoped that the music subjects will be so attractive that in the future 
they may be even more generally elected than in the past. Great effort is made 
to equalize the opportunity for every child to advance musically. 

“By using only the best in music and musical literature a high standard of 
attainment and achievement is established, and the idea of service to one’s school 
and community has been stressed.” 

The above is quoted from the introduction to the senior high school music 
course. Then follow aims, problems showing the content and procedure, standards 
of attainment and references for assembly singing, appreciation, mixed chorus, 
girls’ and boys’ glee organizations, theory and sight singing, harmony, voice, piano,. 
violin, and orchestra and band. The aims and problems for two of these courses, 
assembly singing and appreciation, are given here. 


Assembly Singing—General Aims: 
1. To give the entire student body the opportunity of singing songs of merit. 
2. To encourage school spirit. 


3. To develop social values gained by assembly singing. 
4. To establish high standards in taste in music. 


Problems: 


1. To provide a song assembly once a week, conducted by the Music Depart- 
ment. 

-2. To make song assembly attendance popular. 

3. To give to the students songs of a “better” class than the modern popular. 


Appreciation—Aims: 


1. To cultivate and develop the power of careful, sensitive, aural attention. 

2. To foster and stimulate creative listening. 

3. To give every student the enjoyment of music as something heard as well 

: as expressed. 

4. To develop the appreciation of the beauty that is in music as a condition of 
attaining general ends. 

5. To develop the student’s capacity to enjoy, understand, and appreciate good 
music. 


Problems in Introductory Course in Appreciation: 


1. A comparative study of music and the other arts. 

2. Introducing the student to the form and content of music in general. 
3. Giving the student an understanding of the different types of voices. 
4. Instruments used in the orchestra and how they are classified. 
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5. The presentation of the different periods of art and music and the differen- 
tiation between pure and program music. 
6. Various species of compositions (vocal and instrumental forms). 
Problems in Song Appreciation: 
1. When and how did music originate? 
2. Folk song and its relation to nationalism in music. 
3. Characterization of art song. 
4. Opera—definition, origin, history, kinds, schools, characteristics, development. 
5. What is oratorio—how it differs from opera. 
Problems in Piano Appreciation: 
. Development of the modern pianoforte and of piano playing. 
. Development of music in the Roman school and the rise of various other 
schools. 
. John Sebastian Bach’s contribution to music. 
. Introduction of monophonic style and the development of other instrumental 
forms. 
. Stages through which modern orchestral instruments advance. 
. Instruments of the symphony orchestra and the particular function each 
performs. 
. Development of orchestral music and principal composers of each period. 
. Instrumental forms adapted to orchestral work. 
. Orchestral composers, music, scores, and conductors. 
By meeting certain specified requirements students may earn credit for outside 
study of piano, voice, band or orchestral instruments. 


Junior High Science 
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General Science: 

The point of view of this course is essentially humanistic. The purely scientific 
concepts and the so-called fundamentals of science should be happy discoveries 
made by the pupil and not made the starting point of the course. 

The aims of junior high school science are: 

1. To give the pupil an understanding and appreciation of his everyday envir- 

onment and how man utilizes or controls it. 

. To give training in the scientific method of thinking and doing. 

. To train the pupil to utilize the fund of valuable information in solving the 
problems of his home, industrial and social life. 

. To develop the proper ideals, attitudes and habits that aid in furthering all 
the aims of science. 

5. To develop the ability to appreciate and utilize the scientific basis for health. 

Below are given the units for the required work: 
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7B Weeks 
ETE CAE OO On LEE 9 
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7A 
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8B 
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Unit 2. Lighting and Heating the Home..............2....-...... iccinesliel 7 
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Unit 4. The Needs of the Body... i isaecicctcehtieaiaa ctithdechaimpecianinartintinatinn 6 
8A 
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The first week of the 7B work is devoted to introducing the pupil to the study 
of science: 


Pupil Introduction 


A. What is science? 
1. The scientific method. 
B. Why do we study science? 
1. Uses to which we put our knowledge of and experience with science: 
a. Keeping ourselves well. 
b. Value in industry. 
c. Value in the home. 
d. Value in leisure time. 
e. Value in our community. 
C. Results of insufficient scientific knowledge. 
1. Unnecessary fear of animals. 
2. Superstition. 
3. Myths. 


Student References 


Civic Science in the Home, Hunter and Whitman. 
Healthy Living, Book II, pp. 261-277, Winslow. 


To give an idea how scientific principles are developed in the junior high school, 
the main topics of the shortest unit from the 8B course is reproduced. 


Unit I. Shelter. 2 Weeks 
Aims 
To learn the scientific principles involved in planning or choosing a home 
wisely. 


Content 
A. Introduction of. 
1. Necessity of a home. 
a. Protection. 
b. Conservation of human energy. 
2. Factors determining the desirability of a home. 
B. Location. 
1. Physical environment. 
2. Scientific benefits provided by community. 
C. Planning a home. 
1. Exterior. 
2. Interior. 
3. Materials used in building. 


Student References 


Early Steps in Science, pp. 1-31, Webb and Didcolt. 
The Science of Everyday Life, 256-277. 


Class Activities 

1. Secure samples of different kinds of wood, illustrating different ways of 
saving lumber. 

. Determine age of trees by the rings. 

. Collect samples of different kinds of building material. 

Make some plaster; concrete. 

. Study how steel is obtained. 

. Study plans of a house as to conveniences, appearances, provision for health, 
etc. 


Outcomes 
1. Ability to recognize the common woods used in building materials. 


Auhwn 
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2. Knowledge of the properties of wood, steel, cement and glass that make 
these desirable building material. 

3. Knowledge of the source of building material. 

4. Knowledge that a desirable home depends upon proper applications of science. 


Senior High Science 
Biology: 
The aims of teaching biology are: 


1. To enable the pupil to rationalize and practice the fundamental principles of 
hygiene and sanitation in such a way as to lead to better health and greater 
efficiency in living. 

2. To give him the knowledge that leads to the discovery of the relations 
between man and plants and animals, from an economic and aesthetic stand- 
point, such as: 

a. Man’s dependence on plants and animals. 
b. Man’s improvement of plants and animals. 
c. Conservation of’ our natural biological resources. 

3. To give him the ability to observe, discriminate and interpret life phenomena, 
such as: 

a. The life processes of organisms. 
b. Adaptations. 
c. Organic development. 


The author says, “The civic phase of biology, problems of hygiene, sanitation, 
and sex, that contribute to the student’s greatest needs and that of society together 
with the interests and aptitudes of our young people are the important determining 
factors’ in the choice of subject material. We as biology teachers should keep in 
mind that biology means life, and life functioning organisms that are the most 
common, contribute most to our aims. This material should be organized around 
centralizing themes, treated from a biological standpoint rather than that of botany, 
zoology and human physiology. We select the following centralizing themes taken 
in the main from Gruenberg: life processes of the organism; the continuity of life; 
organisms in their external relations, and man and other organisms. The contri- 
butions of great biologists, such as Pasteur, Koch, Lister, Darwin, Mendel, etc., 
would help to give the study of biology more of the human touch.” 

There are two courses in biology—an upper division course for juniors or 
seniors and a lower division course for sophomores. “The aims for the lower 
division biology are the same as those of the upper division. The content is 
somewhat the same. Unit V is dropped because of the fact that the organic 
development concept is probably too difficult. More emphasis should be placed 
upon the economic aspect in the lower division. Adaptations which are taken up 
in Unit IV in the upper division may be taken up with Unit II, Life Processes of 
the Organism, in the lower division.” 


The units of work for the two courses, with time allotment, are given below. 


UPPER DIVISION LOWER DIVISION 
First SEMESTER First SEMESTER 
Unit rith or 12th Year Time Unit roth Year Time 
Week Week 
1. Pupil Introduction........ Bl les ae 1. Peedi Tetroduction............................ 2 
2. Life Processes of Organism............ 14 2. Life Processes of Organism............ 18 
3. Continuity of Life............................ 4 dW 
Seconp SEMESTER Srconp SEMESTER 
4. Organisms in Their External 3. The Continuity of Life.................. 5 
| i IRIS eee 8 4. Organisms in Relation to Man’s 
5. Organic Development...................... 6 SS oa eee oe 10 
6. Man and Other Organisms............ 5 SY ype ee eS 
6. Man and Other Organisms............ 4 
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Botany: 
The aims of teaching botany are: 

1. To give the pupils the ability to observe, discriminate and interpret plant 

phenomena, such as: 
a. Plant nutrition. 
b. Plant adaptations. 
c. The plant series and its development. 
2. The knowledge to discover the relation between plants and man from a 
practical and economic standpoint. 

a. Man’s dependence on plants. 
b. Man’s improvement of plants. 
c. The proper use of our forests. 
d. Protection of our wild flowers. 

3. The ability to appreciate and use plants as a source of pleasure, such as: 
a. The planting and care of plants around the pupil’s home. 
b. City beautification. 

Interest in and love for the subject is the most important outcome. Since 
botany is closely related to agriculture, forestry, and gardening it should be 
approached from a practical point of view rather than from an academic. 

The units for the first semester are: 








1, Plants in general seplihiiaetignssoaiianesiichdigrnianeienmnigsiomdveatinisoliiiaitimmicstdliponces 1 week 

ho ED RII i i cditteatinieraieianettmeendneiniieiatiainhtnianininis 16 weeks 

A RI NN EE RES ERG TON ERE RP OE TS MNT 2 weeks 
And for the second semester : 

4. Reproduction and plant improvement... occ ec ecceceeeeeeeeeeneeee 7 weeks 

5. The plant series and its development..........2........-..-cssecseceecneeesnesneeneeesees 12 weeks 


Chemistry for Girls: 

Long Beach offers in the second semester of chemistry a course known as 
Chemistry for Girls. This course meets the State requirements and also is recog- 
nized by the State University. Below are given the aims, method and titles of units. 

Introduction 

Household chemistry is a one semester. course to follow chemistry 1b as 
now taught in the Long Beach high schools, and to fulfill the State requirement 
for 1 unit of laboratory science. Open to girls only. Seven periods a week. 

Four hours of laboratory and three hours recitation. 

Aims 

1. To aid girls in solving home problems that involve a knowledge of chemical 

principles and facts. 

2. To develop such skills as will aid in doing household tasks more efficiently 

and intelligently. 

3. To improve the health of girls and their families by teaching them the 

chemical principle underlying the correct health habits and practices. ; 

4. To stimulate interest in vocations related to this subject matter. 

5. To develop a scientific attitude and scientific method on the part of girls in 

solving problems that involve a knowledge of chemistry. 

Method 

Unless a specific method is indicated, as for example, laboratory work or 
home project, the aims will be accomplished by using the following content 
with a combination of textbook study, reference reading, lectures by the teacher 
and informal class discussions. 


Units 

1, Fuels and illuminants. 5. Laundering and stain removal. 
2. Foods. 6. Apparatus of the home. 

3. Textiles. 7. Toilet preparations. 


4, Dyes. 8. Drugs. 
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General Physical Science: 


The author believes there is need for a course in general physical science. 
He says we plunge students in science too suddenly into technical analyses and 
calculations. General physical science is a laboratory course principally for sopho- 
mores and those not taking physics and chemistry. 

Aims 

1. Knowledge: 

To acquire a knowledge of the fundamental principles and facts of 
physical science phenoma and to study their classification and organization. 

2. Ability : 

To train pupils to observe accurately, to make accurate report, to express 
their ideas clearly, to read intelligently, and to take the initiative with proper 
direction in procedure in the investigation and interpretation of the physical 
science phenomena that they come in contact with. 

3. Attitude : 

To present such a body of scientific facts as will assist in securing an 
interest in natural science and a real scientific attitude. The technique of 
scientific thinking. 

4. Utility: 

To get a clear conception of the qualitative and quantitative aspects of 

scientific materials with a view to their proper utility. 


The course deals with the following topics: 
1. What science is about. 
2. Work. 
3. The physical constitution of matter. 
4. Chemical activity. 
5. Heat. 
6. Chemical terminology. 
7. Cleaning and stain removal. 
8. Foods. 
9. Infection and disinfection. 
10. Light. 
11. Electricity. 
12. Sound. 

Since there is no textbook for this course, a student manual is being written 
in considerable detail, assuming that the student does not know as much in chemistry 
and physics as we give him credit for knowing. Referencees used are: 

Mills, Realties in Modern Science. 

Whitman, Household Physics. 

Bogert, Fundamental Principles of Chemistry. 


Physiology: 

Aims 

1. To acquaint the student with a definite knowledge of the functions and 
structures of the human body. 

2. To arouse an interest on the part of the student in individual and community 
health and develop an appreciation of his share in the maintenance of the 
health standards of the community. 

3. To emphasize each individual’s responsibility in the physical, mental and 
moral development of the future generations. 

4. To obtain definite and clear ideas of the fundamental truths of physiology 
and hygiene. 

In the introduction the author says, “The environment of man is continually 

changing and to live the best, man must know how to adapt himself to these 


changing conditions.” 
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The course has twelve units of content consisting of subject matter, suggested 
problems, summary, standards of attainment, and bibliography. The titles of units 
and time allotments are given below: 























Weeks 
1. How is the body of man organized and what is the purpose of this 
organization? 1 
2. How are the different needs of the body for new material supplied?.... 2 
3. How is our body nourished 8 
4. Why does man need a respiratory system? 2 
5. How are the wastes of the body eliminated? Why do we need 
organs of excretion? 2 
6. What are the relations of bone and muscle? 2-3 
7. How are the different activities of the body controlled and co- 
ordinated ? 3-4 
8. What are some special regulative processes in the body?.......................- 1 
9. How may our body be injured and how may we avoid or relieve 
these injuries? 3 
10. What is man’s duty toward the maintenance of community health?... 1% 


11. What shall be our contribution to the present and future generations? 2-3 
12. Trace the development of our knowledge from the age of superstition 
to the present scientific age 1 





Junior High Social Studies 


The junior high school social studies course is a unification of geography, history, 
civics and some sociology and economics for grades seven, eight and nine. It is 
organized on the unit basis with aims, method and content, time allotment, standards 
of attainment, teacher and pupil references. The aims are: 


General Aim 
To enable the individual to understand and function in his environment 
through the study of the past, through the study of the existing institutions of 
his own community and nation, and through the study of peoples and conditions 
in other lands to the end that within the individual there may be developed 
high ideals toward national conscience, and an intelligent and genuine loyalty 
to them. 
Specific Aims 
1. To habituate the individual in a method of attack by which he can participate 
in the solution of the problems of his own time and community. (To train 
pupils in the type of thinking that is used in ordinary life.) 
. To develop knowledge of and appreciation for the social and civic ideals 
of the American people. 
. To develop respect for and observance of law and order. 
. To show the dependence of man on earth conditions and earth resources 
as the material bases of social development. 
. To teach the essential unity of mankind, and the interdependence of the 
peoples of the different countries. 
6. To help the individual to know his community, what the community has a 
right to expect from him, and how he may fulfil his obligation to it. 
7. To stimulate interest and develop aspirations through the study of the 
lives of great men and women. 
8. To develop an appreciation for and establish habits of conservation and 
| thrift. 
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9. To gain insight into the crucial problems of industry, business and standards 
of living. 
10. To direct the individual’s thought toward vocational choice. 
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-11. To train in the efficient use of books indexes, statistical tables, mae refer- 
ences, and the like as needed. 
The problems under each unit are presented below: 
7B 
Unit I. Junior High School Orientation....... 
Problem I: What are the objectives of education and by what type of junior 
high school organization are these objectives sought? 
Problem II: How does the junior high school meet the civic education and 
ethical character objectives in education? 
_ Problem III: How does the junior high school provide for the health objective 
in education? 
Problem IV: How does the junior high school meet the command of the 
fundamental processes objective in education? 
Problem V: How does the junior high school provide for the worthy use of 
leisure time objective? 
Problem VI: How does the junior high school provide for the vocational 
objective in education? 
Problem VII: How does the junior high school meet the worthy home mem- 
bership objective in education? 


I i nN I annnicctemnnsienbaeneinentiinents 


Problem I: How do the people of Long Beach live? 

Problem II: How does life in Long Beach compare with life in other Cali- 
fornia communities ? 

. Problem III: How does life in Long Beach compare with life in typical com- 
munities in other sections of the United States? 

Problem IV: How does community life in Long Beach compare with com- 
munity life in the first English settlements in America about 300 years 
ago? At the time of George Washington? At the time of Abraham 
Lincoln? 

‘Problem V: How does community life in Long Beach compare with com- 
munity life in Europe some 500 years ago, or shortly before the discovery 
of America by Columbus? 

‘ Problem VI: How does community life in Long Beach compare with com- 
munity life in ancient Greece and Rome? 





ceanies tls iad 10 weeks 





Unit III, The Westward Movement and Growth of Transportation and 
I ih lec tmisinsenittiagacitinnticasoce Usnientioathoood 4 weeks 


Problem I: What movements and developments in Europe aided and en- 
couraged discovery and exploration ? 
Problem II: What were the steps that led to the discovery of fitisiiece? 
Problem III: What other important explorations and discoveries closely fol- 
lowed the discovery of the “new world”? 
Problem IV: What dangers and difficulties stood in the way of the settlement 
of North America? 
Problem V: Why did the English settle in North America? 
7A 
Unit III (Continued). Westward Movement... .........cccccceececceseeseesnsnneenneee 18 weeks 
Problem VI: How were the English colonies in America settled and developed ? 
Problem VII: What non-English colonies were established in North America? 
Problem VIII: How did the French colonies differ from the English colonies ? 
Problem IX: Why did a quarrel arise between the French and the English? 
Problem X: Why did so many years elapse before the quarrel between the 
English and the French in the New World led to war? 
Problem XI: Why did the English win and what did the victory mean to the 
world? 
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Summary. 

Problem XII: Why did the colonists begin to push westward and why did 
the movement inland proceed so slowly? 

Problem XIII: How did the Americans acquire the territory to the Pacific? 

Problem XIV: How does the United States compare in area with other coun- 
tries of the world? 

Problem XV: Why is transportation so important in our counutry and what 
were the steps in its development? 

Problem XVI: What have been the steps in the development of improved 
methods of communication? 

Problem XVII: What were the laps in the westward movement from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific? 

Problem XVIII: How did the cities of the Atlantic seaboard attempt to 
establish trade with the “New West’? 

Summary. 


Unit IV. The Agricultura!, Industrial, and Commercial Development 


8A 


of the Walled Dini. wwe 18 weeks 


Problem I: What were the steps in the agricultural development of the 
United States? 

Problem II: How does an industrial country like the United States raise 
enough food to feed her large population? 

Problem III: How have America’s natural resources helped to make her a 
great industrial nation? 

Problem IV: What were the steps in the change from simple hand tools to 
complicated machines? 

Problem V: How did the American government try to encourage and protect 
the infant manufactures? 

Problem VI: How did the new inventions help to supply the necessities of 
modern life and add to its comforts? 

Problem VII: What great changes did the industrial revolution bring about in 
the lives of the people of the United States? 

Problem VIII: What and where are the chief industrial regions of the 
United States and the chief industrial and commercial cities? 

Problem IX: How has the industrial revolution made the modern world more 
interdependent? 

Problem X: What were the steps in the development of American trade or 
commerce? 

Problem XI: How did the new inventions bind together the markets of the 
East and the West? 








Unit V. The Growth of American Democracy to 1865 i 15 weeks 


Problem I: How were the English colonies governed at first? 

Problem II: How did the lack of true democracy in the colonies lead to class 
conflicts ? 

Problem III: How did the lack of democratic treatment of the Colonies by 
England lead to a struggle between them and the mother country? 

Problem IV: What means did the colonists have to use to stop England’s 
undemocratic treatment of them? 

Problem V: What steps did the colonists take to insure themselves the fruits 
of their struggle for democracy? 

Problem VI: How did foreign governments attempt to interfere with the 
growth of American democracy? 

Problem VII: Mow have political parties helped to guarantee democracy in 
the United States? 
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Problem VIII: Why was the “New West” more democratic than the older 
“East”? 

Problem IX: How did the strengthening of the central government after the 
War of 1812 affect democracy? 

Problem X: How did democracy advance from 1812 to 1840? 

Problem XI: How did sectionalism disturb the progress of American democ- 
racy from 1840 to 1860? 

Problem XII: How was the American democracy preserved from 1860 to 1865? 


Unit VI. The Study of the Constitution of the United States.............. 3 weeks 





Problem I: Why is government necessary? 

Problem II: Why should every democratic nation have a written constitution? 

Problem III: What were the steps that led from colonial independence to 
colonial union? 

Problem IV: What are the two main features of the Constitution? 

Problem V: How has the Constitution been changed from time to time in the 
interest of greater democracy? 


Unit VII, Growth of American Democracy from 1865 to the Present............ 9 weeks 


Problem I: What effect did the Civil War have upon the march of democracy? 

Problem II: What have been the outstanding developments in_ political 
democracy since the Civil War? 

Problem III: How has the development of public education furthered the 
progress of democracy? 

Problem IV: How did America’s desire for the extension of the blessings of 
democracy to other peoples lead to the development of an empire and 
draw her into the World War? 

Problem V: What are some of the outstanding movements and problems of 
the American democracy today? 


NE gS SE I eS Se a 4 weeks 





Problem I: Why is it necessary for a junior high school pupil to begin the 
serious consideration of a vocation? 

Problem II: How should one proceed in the study of an occupation? 

Problem III: How are occupations classified ? 

Problem IV: What are the possibilities and qualifications necessary in the 
different classes of occupation? 

Problem V: What are the possibilities and qualifications necessary in the 
vocation in which I am most interested? 

Problem VI: In general, what are the advantages of education in each of the 
occupations studied? 

Problem VII: What are the most important personal qualities for success in 
any occupation? 

Problem VIII: What determines whether an individual is able to secure the 
position that he wants and what his promotion rate shall be? 

Problem IX: How important is constant self analysis to one’s success in his 
chosen vocation? 


Unit IX. Social and Civic Problems of the Community... 5 weeks 





Problem I: How does Long Beach provide for its public utilities? 

Problem II: How does Long Beach safeguard the health of its citizens? 

Problem III: How does Long Beach provide recreation for its people? 

Problem IV: How does Long Beach care for its unfortunates? 

Problem V: How does Long Beach provide for the protection of the lives 
and property of its citizens? 

Problem VI: How does Long Beach provide for the education of its citizens? 

Problem VII: How does Long Beach provide for the religious needs of its 


people? 
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9A 
Unit X. Economic Problems of the Community 4 weeks 

Problem I: Why does a government need money? How does it get it? 

Problem II: How is the “wealth” produced with which the cost of govern- 
ment and cost of individual livelihood are met? 

Problem III: Why do men exchange the goods that they have produced? 

Problem IV: What is the importance of contracts in the exchange of goods 
and service? 

Problem V: How are prices of goods and services determined and maintained? 

Problem VI: What are the economic rights and duties of a citizen? 

Unit XI. Governmental Civics 4 weeks 

Problem I: How do the American people direct their government? 

Problem II: Under what form of municipal government do we live in Long 
Beach? 

Problem III: How are the Long Beach school districts governed? 

Problem IV: What are the functions of county government in California? 

Problem V: How does state government operate in California? 

Problem VI: What relationships exist between the governments of the United 
States, California, Los Angeles County, and Long Beach City? 

Problem VII: How does the direction of government in the principal European 
nations compare with the direction of government in the United States? 

Unit XII, International Interdependence..............................- 10 weeks 

Problem I: What amounts of different commodities are shipped from the 
Long Beach-Los Angeles harbor to foreign countries? What amounts are 
shipped in? 

Problem II: How does the amount of foreign trade that passes through the 
Long Beach-Los Angeles harbor compare with that which passes through 
other harbors of the United States? 

Problem III: What would happen to the United States if the leading countries 
of the world—England, France, Germany, and Japan—should refuse to 
trade with her? 

Problem IV: What would happen to England if the United States, France, 
Germany, and Japan should refuse to trade with her? 

Problem V: How self-sustaining are some of the other countries of the world? 

Problem VI: How does each nation officially seek to extend and retain its 
foreign trade? 

Problem VII: How does the dependence of all nations upon foreign trade 
make friendly relations and an “open door” policy necessary? 

Problem VIII: What are some of the means that have been suggested to 
guarantee world peace and resulting world stability and prosperity? 

Orientation, the first unit of the 7B course, is unique. It helps the pupil to find 
himself as a citizen of the junior high school. The Seven Cardinal Principles are 
developed, but arranged according to what seems to be the most immediate needs 
of the junior high school pupil. 

Problem 2 is given the most emphasis, indeed, more than all the others com- 
bined. Though civic education and ethical character are stated as separate objec- 
tives in the Seven Cardinal Principles, they are so closely interwoven in actual life 
that they have been put together in developing this problem. 

The Junior High School Social Studies is organized on a unit basis of problems, 
as said before, and developed through discussion, activities, and reference reading. 


| Senior High School Social Studies 


United States History and Government: 


In senior high school, United States history and government and world history 
have been revised. United States history and civics are now taught as one subject. 
The aims and units of United States history and government are given below: 
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Aims 


nu wn 


. To engender patriotism, as opposed to narrow provincialism. 
. To implant respect for our government and regard for law. 
. To cultivate a sympathetic understanding of the problems of American 


government. 


. To give civic initiative. 
. To inculcate a knowledge of national (and world) geography. 
. To carry out such other objectives as are common to the social studies, 


to wit: training in library use, preparation of notebooks, study of current 
history and problems, etc. 


Units—First Semester 


um» & Ne 


v 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


. America, 1492-1763; its discovery, exploration and settlement. 
. The transition from colonial dependence to national independence, 1763- 


1789. 


. A descriptive account of the federal government. 

. The development of a strong national state, 1789-1824. 

. Western development and the growth of sectionalism, 1825-1850. 
. Slavery and the Civil War, 1619-1865. 


Second Semester 

The history and government of California. 

Reconstruction, South and North, 1865-1900. 

New foreign relations and new domestic problems, 1889-1917. 
The World War and another “reconstruction,” 1914- 

Parties and elections. 

The government of Los Angeles County and of Long Beach City. 


Student manuals are issued which contain a description of the course, aims, 


key to 


collateral readings, general directions for notebook and other written work, 


directions for map making, directions for preparation of year thesis, current events, 
and the pupil’s outline for each unit. 

Each unit contains an introduction including the statement of the problems 
with questions apropos, time, basic reference and further reading, besides the 
standards of attainment upon completion of that unit. 


World 


History (Grade Ten): 


Aims 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


To have an intelligent understanding of the present through a study of the 
past. 

To foresee better certain probable tendencies and to arouse the individual to 
take part in either developing or opposing them. 

To understand and appreciate the contributions of other people and the ever 
increasing interdependence of the nations of the world. 

To appreciate allusions to the world’s greatest leaders and events in the 
speech and press of today, and in the literature of the past and present. 


Besides the content, this course also has a bibliography and suggestions for 
teachers, a list of texts for students, and a student manual. The content is divided 
into nine epochs, with each epoch having a number of problems, references, thought 
questions, individual student reports, committee reports and standards of attainment. 


Epochs 


I. Early Civilization. 
II. Greco-Roman Civilization. 


III. The Age of Fusion. 
IV. Feudalism. 


V. An Era of Enlightenment. 


VI. The Rise of Autocracy, 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries. 
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VII. The Fall of Autocracy, 1689-1848. 
VIII. Age of Democracy and Nationalism, 1848-1914. 

IX. Conflict of Autocracy and Democracy, 1914-1927. 
Reviews occur at the end of the fifth, seventh and ninth epochs. 


“Probably half of the success of a course depends upon the review. If it can 
be conducted in such a way as to enable students to use that which they have 
acquired; to handle old material in new ways, and to fix in mind certain pegs upon 
which to hang the general knowledge which they wish to retain—then teacher and 
pupils will know that the aims of this course have been realized. 

“A day sould be given to the study of the famous men studied. The students 
may be asked to select the twenty most famous and give reasons for their choices, 


“Allowing an inch to a century, a date line should be constructed. Only such 
important dates as 490 B. C., 44 B. C., 476 A. D., 622, 800, 1066, 1095, 1215, 1453, 
1492, 1517, 1588, and 1648 should be required. The most famous men should be 
added beside this date line, or in cross section charts. 


“The climax of the review should be a discussion of the contributions of each 
epoch. Ask the pupils to look in the index of any textbook for such topics as 
literature, architecture, sculpture, science, education, religion, industry, and govern- 
ment. References are usually given under these subjects to each of the general 
periods just studied. If about three of the subjects are given for each day, pupils 
will have time to prepare interesting three-minute talks upon each. At the end of 
about three days a chart which will give the main characteristics of each topic for 
each period may be made either by individuals or in class.” 

The foregoing excerpts from various subjects in the secondary field are from 
those courses of study that already have been revised tentatively. 


A fitting close for this article is the Foreword which Superintendent W. L. 
Stephens has written to accompany such revised work: 


“The curricula of the Long Beach schools are the product of the constructive 
thinking of teachers, principals, supervisors, and specialists. They represent a 
serious attempt to provide the teacher with the subject matter and methods, which, 
when wisely interpreted and sanely applied, will stimulate the child to acquire 
knowledge and skill for the purpose of solving-a problem that to him seems both 
important and necessary. 

“We believe that the chief value of curriculum revision does not lie in the 
product made, but in the process of the making. In the construction of the courses of 
study the outstanding benefit has been the rekindling of the intellectual life of all 
those who have participated in the enterprise. The effect of this purposeful thinking 
will have permanent value for years to come in terms of renewed interest in the 
problems of education, and of increased pride in the achievements of our schools. 


“As long as society is changing and the objectives of education are evolving, 
the curricula will be subject to revision. However, after the second issue of the 
courses of study, they will remain in force for a period of four or five years in 
order that their effects upon the school careers of the children may be scientifically 
determined. Curricula that are constantly being changed or modified to satisfy 
individual desires, motives, objectives, or caprices are ineffective. The inevitable 
result of such instability in procedure and execution is highly detrimental to con- 
sistent progress, It is our purpose, therefore, to adhere strictly to a given course of 
study, after its second issue, until results can be determined with certainty and 
until more desirable educational processes have developed.” 


Curriculum administration for 1927-1928 is in charge of Emil Lange, 
director of Curriculum Department; Maud E. Wilson, research assistant ; 
and Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, professor of Education, University of Colo- 
rado, consultant. 








RULES OF STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION GOVERNING 
HIGH SCHOOL COURSES OF STUDY 


(Adopted October 4, 1927) 


Courses shall be submitted. 


(a) It shall be the duty of the principal of each high and junior high school 
to submit annually, in October, a printed or written course of study for the ap- 
proval of the State Board of Education. 


Elementary school credits. 


(b) The State Board of Education will approve no high school course of study 
which allows credit toward high school graduation for elementary school subjects 
including penmanship, spelling and arithmetic as regularly organized courses; pro- 
vided, that credit may be given for courses in these subjects if they are of high 
school grade and standard. 


Requirements for graduation, 


(c) Every high school course of study shall indicate that the school requires 
for graduation therefrom a total of 160 credits. 
he course of instruction for each student who is a candidate for graduation 
shall be organized to include a subject or group of subjects, the purpose of which 
shall be to prepare such students for a vocation or for entrance to a higher insti- 
tution of learning preparing for vocations. 

h course of instruction leading to graduation shall include at least 30 
credits of work in English and at-least 30 credits of work in one of the other sub- 
jects or groups of subjects, authorized in this section for high school courses of 
study; but in all cases students must complete at least 10 credits in laboratory 
science and at least 10 credits in United States History and Civics. 


High school courses of study. 


(d) The high school course of study shall include subjects selected from the 
following list only: 

if glish, to include Citizenship if desired. 

2. Mathematics, to include general mathematics, algebra, plane and solid 
geometry, trigonometry, plane analytic geometry, and, if desired, in vocational 
courses, mechanical drawing. 

3. Foreign language, to include 30 credits in one foreign language or 20 credits 
in each of two foreign languages. 

4. Physical and biological science, to include general science, physical geog- 
raphy, biology, botany, physiology, zoology, chemistry, physics. 

5. Social science, to include history, civil government, geography, community 
civics, Voom guidance, sociology and economics. 

. usic. 

7. Graphic Arts. 

8. Business and Commerce. 

9. Agriculture. 

10. Home-making. 

11. Trades and Industries and other prevocational and vocational subjects. 
Physical training required. 

(e) According to law, physical training must be required of every high school 
student for at least 120 minutes per week unless excused by the high school prin- 
cipal for cause. Local high school boards may in their discretion allow a 
sical ane not to exceed 10 credits to be included in the 160 credits required for 
graduation. 

Students excused from physical training activities, or from other minimum 
requirements set up by the State Board of Education for more than a temporary 
period, on account of general organic, or nervous weakness, shall be limited to a 
program of not to exceed twenty periods per week of recitation, or their equivalent, 
during such period of exemption, unless in the opinion of the regularly established 
school health department of the school district, such limitations are not essential 
to conserve the health of such students. 


Credit defined. 


(f) A credit is hereby defined to mean one period of at least 40 minutes per 
week of recitation (or two of laboratory work) in addition to the necessary time re- 
quired in preparation therefor for one school semester. Five recitations of at least 
40 minutes each per week for one school semester or four recitations of at least 55 
minutes each per week for one semester is defined to mean 5 credits, 


Credit for subjects taken outside of high school. 


(g) The high school board of any high school district may adopt regulations 
allowing any pupil regularly enrolled in the high school of such district credit for 
work in music, drawing, or any other special high school subject done outside of 
school hours provided that no such credit shall be allowed except upon examina- 
tion by a person holding a special credential issued by authority of the State Board 
of Education authorizing him to teach such subjects in high school, or by a person 
holding a regular high school credential and who in the opinion of the high school 
principal is competent to instruct in such work, or upon instruction and recom- 
mendation of a person holding such a credential and provided that for each credit 
so allowed the number of hours of recitation, study and practice shall not be less 
than the number of hours of recitation, study and practice required for a unit of 
— By high school, and that the total number of credits so allowed shall 
not exc ». 
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The general “Objectives to be Attained Through Social Clubs” were 
published in the June, 1927, number of THe Quarterty, pp. 381, 382. Here 
follow the objectives of specific clubs, as worked out by Dr. Touton and 
his associates. 

The biographer of Woodrow Wilson would have us infer that young 
Wilson got more out of his experiences with voluntary student groups, the 
“Whig Society,” the “Liberal Debating Club,’ “The Alligators,’ the 
“Witherspoon Gang,” than he received from the classroom at Princeton. 

The development of club life in secondary schools fully justifies cen- 
tering attention on the purposes of these clubs and the educational ends 
they may serve. How far will the club life of students modify the edu- 
cational program of today? What are the possibilities? How long can 
the traditions of the classroom last under the pressure for enlarged free- 
dom and development of extra-curricular activities into educational aims 
with group interest? Are not the statics of education being a little dis- 
turbed ?—Epitor’s Note. 








I. Objectives to be Attained Through a Hiking Club 


Conserving Physical Fitness Through Club Activities. Redirection of health 
habits through an appreciation of hiking as an agent of health; practice in 
walking at a good brisk gait, with good posture, proper breathing; practice in 
every day healthful living as regards food, clothing, sleep, exercise, and personal 
hygiene and sanitation; practice in selecting, preparing, and eating nutritious 
box or camp lunches; an appreciation of the value of strength and endurance in 
hiking and in playing games “on location”; practice in wearing suitable and 
comfortable clothing and shoes that will impede as little as possible; ability in 
first aid. 


Application of the Fundamental Processes to Club Activities. Practice in solving 
the financial problems of the club such as handling the funds for outfits, insignia, 
food, car or bus fare, when necessary, through collecting dues or planning and 
carrying on sales, plays, etc.; ability to write letters securing camping privileges 
or to make other arrangements for the comfort of club members on hikes; 
ability to use good English, eliminating slang to a large extent, during excur- 
sions; ability to compose notices regarding plans—time, place, equipment, etc.; 
ability to read with greater understanding books about outdoor life; ability to 
conduct club meetings according to parliamentary procedure; ability to draw 
up a constitution; ability to prepare a clearly outlined schedule of activities; 
ability to keep a record describing club outings. 

Discoveries of Interests and Aptitudes Through Participation in Club Activities. 
Information on various subjects closely related to outdoor life—forestry, botany, 
zoology, geology, bird study, engineering, etc.; ability to develop an outdoor 
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hobby; an appreciation of and ability to make collections of plant, animal and 
geological specimens; ability to act as a guide in new trails; participation in 
outdoor games and contests; ability to make use of photography. 


Using Native Capacity to the Maximum in Club Life. Development of alert- 
ness through quick perception and reaction to conditions on hikes; participation, 
with best effort, in the physical activities of the club—first aid, hiking, fire 
building, camp cooking, games, contests, singing around camp fires, etc.; ability 
to measure one’s progress in these activities; ability to use leadership in setting 
right attitudes and standards and in carrying on the duties of office and com- 
mittee work such as making and supervising plans for interesting and instructive 
excursions, routing trip, acting as business manager in securing camping 
privileges, permissions to visit industrial plants, and historic places of interest; 
drawing up rules, making out lists of necessary equipment, etc.; ability to con- 
tribute some original and worth-while entertainment or to accomplish some 
worth-while feat. 

Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. An appreciation 
of interesting and worth-while pursuits through discussions of what the mem- 
bers are planning to do; information on various occupational activities through 
visits to industrial plants, farms, institutions, etc.; development of personal 
qualities desirable in economic pursuits such as successful social contacts, regu- 
larity and promptness in despatching duty, ability to follow detailed instruc- 
tions, loyalty, cooperation, self control, initiative, ability to inspire confidence, 
etc.; an appreciation of the fact that one must earn the equivalent of what one 
consumes; information on training necessary for economic success in some 
field of interest discovered through club life. 


Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Social Activities. Par- 
ticipation in and evaluation of various kinds of games and outdoor sports which 
one may engage in on hiking expeditions; ability to understand and appreciate 
nature to a greater degree; ability to find pleasure and profit in making collec- 
tions of plant, animal and geological life; participation in as varied excursions 
as possible in the locality—tramp over the mountains, through the forest, visit 
to Indian stamping grounds, to places of historical interest, inspection of mills, 
factories, or whatever trips the community affords. 


Evolving High Standards of Conduct Through Club Social Life. Information 
on and practice in sportsmanship in all games or other activities; ability to be 
cheerful and to make the best of unavoidable hard situations; ability to give 
up graciously a desired trip when voted against; ability to control emotions 
and to be level headed in cases of accidents or mishaps which might spoil the 
trip; ability to cooperate and put forth best effort in executing club plans and 
through team work in games; appreciation of kindness and service through 
aiding companions on hikes, through collecting specimen for museums; appre- 
ciation of the rights of others as regards streams, parks, highways; information 
on and practice in conserving natural resources; information on and practice 
in proper disposal of lunch boxes and papers in order to keep streams pure 
and to prevent fire. 


Contribution to Worthy Home Life. An appreciation and evaluation of one’s 
own home through visits to other localities; ability to enrich the social and 
moral life of the home through exhibiting enthusiasm for healthful recreational 
pursuits, through intelligent discussion with the family the educational and 
recreational features of the club, through bringing broad and tolerant ideals 
into the home, through living normal useful lives; ability to care for as many 
of one’s own needs as possible. 


Evaluating the Past in Determining Its Contribution to the Present Social Life. 
An appreciation of the pioneer life and the economic and social causes of the 


-development of better transportation facilities; an evaluation of what has been 
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lost and what gained by lessened use of hiking; appreciation of the contribution 
of eminent naturalists; knowledge of the ancient games and the conditions 
under which they were played such as “castles” as played by the squires in the 
middle ages, “pirate,” etc., from which modern games have developed. 


Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Social Relationships. An 
appreciation of how much one depends on others even in so simple an activity 
as hiking; ability to understand and to obey laws regulating traffic, care of 
parks, forest camps, etc.; an appreciation of the responsibility of each member 
for a contribution to school and community life. 


II. Objectives to be Attained Through a Hi-Y Club 


Conserving Physical Fitness. Redirection of health habits through an effective 
program of physical activities; establishment of healthful exercises as will be 
kept up throughout life; ability to maintain clean living among high school 
boys; ability to participate in athletic games; appreciation of and desire to 
promote and safeguard the health of the community. 

Application of the Fundamental Processes to Hi-Y Activities. Ability to read 
with greater understanding the Y. M. C. A. magazines and other literature 
treating of high school boys activities; ability to write articles concerning Hi-Y 
work for the high school paper, and to present reports regarding the work 
before the Y. M. C. A. board; ability to use good English during club meetings; 
ability to budget the funds provided for Hi-Y work and to keep accounts of 
expenditures ; ability to conduct club meetings according to parliamentary pro- 
cedure, 


Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes Through Hi-Y Activities. Information on 
and participation in a wide variety of activities—athletics, educational, religious, 
social—with the view of discovering particular bent. 

Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Club Activities. Opportunity to 
use best effort in “Move Up Forward Week” through organizing and arranging 
for interviews between high school boys and local business men and moral and 
social problems; opportunity to represent local club in county and state con- 
ferences; appreciation of the value of excelling in some activity; developme=t 
of leadership in earning Hi-Y honors. 

Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Knowledge of 
duties, obligations and conduct in social and economic life and information 
upon some vocations through conferences with selected local business men 
during “Move Up Forward Week” especially, and at other times; appreciation 
of the work of local industries through visits to industrial plants and through 
talks by industrial leaders. 


. Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities, Participation 


in Bible study classes, athletics, and social functions, program stunts, business 
meetings and social service work. 


Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Social Group Life. 
Ability to introduce and maintain ideals of clean living among high school 
boys through an activity program; appreciation of and development of right 
school spirit through song, cheers, talks, etc.; ability to carry on the “Torch 
of Service,” to create, maintain and extend high standards of christian character 
throughout the high school and community; appreciation of the ideals and work 
of the Y. M. C, A. 


Contributing to Worthy Home Life. Appreciation of home life and the neces- 
sity for cooperation of all members of the family through talks by outside 
speakers, and through participating in home activities; ability to be a better 
comrade in the home through development of wider interests in life; training 
in high ideals which should operate in home life. 
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Evaluating the Past in Determining Its Contribution to the Present. Apprecia- 
tion of the evolution of economic, social and moral problems through a study 
of the Bible; appreciation of the Bible as a source book for good stories; 
realization of the change in social, economic and religious conditions which 


make Hi-Y desirable. 


Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Social Relationships. Ap- 
preciation of the place of Hi-Y in high school and community life; ability to 
extend fellowship to all boys in the school and to accelerate Americanization 
by demonstrating good citizenship in every day living; ability to be open-minded 
and to base opinion on group problems on fact rather than prejudice; appre- 
ciation of the Y. M. C. A. work in foreign countries; desire to promote world 
fellowship. 


III. Objectives to be Attained Through a Girl Reserve Club 


Conserving Physical Fitness. Appreciation of the responsibility of each girl 
for forming healthful habits of daily living as regards food, clothing, rest, 
exercise, personal hygiene; an appreciation of the responsibility for contributing 
to healthful community life and home life expressed in keeping the house and 
premises clean and sanitary, streets and public buildings which they use sanitary 
so far as lies within their power; an appreciation of giving all publc perform- 
ances under hygienic conditions; participation in healthful exercises and games 
as part of club life; realization of the amount of time which may rightfully 
be given to G. R. 


Application of the Fundamental Processes to Club Activities. Practice in keep- 
ing the financial records of the club transactions, in making monthly financial 
statements to the Y. W. C. A. board, in budgeting the allowance made the club; 
ability to read with greater interest and comprehension the Y. W. and G. R. 
magazines; ability to conduct the G. R. meetings according to parliamentary 
procedure; ability to write intelligent reports of the G. R. work and to present 
them before the club and the Y. W. board. 


Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes Through Club Activities. Opportunity 
for demonstrating interest and ability in Y. W. and other forms of social 
work; opportunity to use talents in plays, pageants, contatas, programs, etc.; 
opportunity to develop athletic ability; opportunity to develop executive ability 
through serving as officers, on the cabinet or committees. 


Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Club Activities. Opportunity to 
use best effort in developing and organizing the year’s program and in relating 
the work to the Y. W. C. A. organization, both local and national; development 
of leadership in at least one phase of G. R. work in accordance with G, R. code; 
opportunity for leadership as officers, committee members or cabinet member. 
Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Information on 
vocational opportunities open in religious organizations and some commercial 
pursuits together with information on personal qualities desirable for young 
business girls through social contacts and talks by junior business girls, business 
and professional women, and various business men and women of the com- 
munity. 

Participation in the Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities of G. R. 
Life. Participation in the four-fold program of G. R.—recreational, educa- 
tional, religious and social; appreciation of the worthy use of leisure time, and 
instruction in such use through their program activities, reading, dramatization, 
hiking, camping, making artistic posters, etc. 

Evolving High Standards of Conduct in G. R. Life. Development of high 
ethical standards through living up to the G. R. pledge and code—standards of 
personal neatness, standards of friendship, standards of social etiquette, stand- 
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ards of service, standards of personal growth; ability to stand for the best at 
home, at school, at work, at church and in the communuity. 


Contribution to Worthy Home Life. Development of the “G. R. Attitude” 
toward home and the treatment of the members of the family; her helpfulness 
in the home activities and her disposition; performance of some actual service 
in the home in order to receive honor points. 

Evaluating the Past in Determining Its Contribution to the Present. Informa- 
tion upon the evolution of the G. R. organization with an understanding of the 
change in social, industrial and religious institutions which made G. R. desir- 
able; information upon the history of the flag; knowledge and appreciation of 
great Americans through program activities honoring these people. 


Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Social Relationships. An 
appreciation of the interdependence of all people through participation in Y. 
W. C. A. communuity, social service work; an understanding of the needs of 
foreign peoples through participation in the World Fellowship programs; 
development of a spirit of friendliness and service for foreign and colored 
corps of G. R. 


IV. Objectives to be Attained Through Boy Scout Club 


. Conserving Physical Fitness, Redirection of health habits through entering 


into Scout activities; ability to live up to Scout oath to “keep himself physically 
strong” through systematically taking exercises, playing games, running, walk- 
ing, etc.; development of habits of personal hygiene and sanitation; information 
through directed reading upon sex relationships. 


Application of the Fundamental Processes to Scientific and Social Phenomena. 
Ability to follow written directions in playing such Scout games as “Ensai-Tai” ; 
ability to read, interpret and memorize the Scout law; ability to read a map 
correctly and to draw an intelligent rough sketch map indicating important 
buildings, principal elevations, roads, etc.; ability to send and receive a message; 
ability to apply skill in mathematics in measuring distances, measuring three 
hundred trees, in making a tree census chart, in tabulating records, in making 
charts and diagrams of bird migration, etc. 

Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes Through Participation in Scout Activities. 
Opportunity to demonstrate particular interests in working for merit badges 
in athletic activities—games, contests, sports; in practical activities—path mak- 
ing, map making, bird stalking, tree census taking, bee keeping, signaling, 
carpentry, gardening, dairying, surveying, etc.; in service activities—dispatch 
riding, message bearing, acting as orderly, etc. 

Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Scout Activities. Opportunity to 
use best efforts through passing tests for tenderfoot, second class, first class, 
stan eagle, associate and veteran Scout tests and in the examination of the 
Court of Honor, through winning merit badges in the several types of activities 
and through becoming a leader in the Scout patrol. 


Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Appreciation of 
health as a prerequisite for economic success; participation in a large number 
of practical activities which may lead into a vocation—agriculture, angling, 
archery, architecture, art, astronomy, automobiling, aviation, bee keeping, bird 
study, blacksmithing, botany, bugling, business, carpentry, chemistry, conserva- 
tion, foundry, gardening, cooking, craftsmanship, dairying, electricity, fireman, 
horsemanship, insect study, machinery, marksmanship, masonry, music, paint- 
ing, path finding, photography, plumbing, pioneering, poultry keeping, printing, 
radio, sculptoring, seamanship, signaling, stalking, surveying, taxidermy; ability 
to “make inward preparation for a man’s job in the waiting world.” 


Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities, Participation 
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in the diversified program of Scout life—athletics, practical, spiritual, and edu- 
cational activities. 


. Evolving High Standards of Conduct from Personal and Social Scout Life. 


Ability to follow Scout law which requires that “a Scout must be trustworthy, 
loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean 
and reverent”; ability to secure pleasure from the self-imposed obligation of 
“doing a good turn daily”; ability to cooperate with civic organizations, espe- 
cially in helping on parade days, pageants, public celebrations, traffic regulations 
and for some coast patrol. 


Contribution to Worthy Home Life. Ability to be a good comrade; ability to 
practice the Scout oath and Scout law at home; appreciation of chivalry and 
practice in applying chivalry in the home; ability to contribute something inter- 
esting to the home conversation. 

Evaluating the Past in Determining Its Contribution to the Present Social Life. 
Appreciation of the late revolt against oppression through a recognition of the 
same spirit and ethical principles underlying knighthood and chivalry; realiza- 
tion of the privileges and responsibilities for high conduct through a study of 
Scout history in England and the U. S.; appreciation of modern conveniences 
and luxuries through a study of American pioneer life; knowledge of con- 
tributions of the Greeks, Romans, Anglo-Saxons through their ancient games 
to such Scout requirements as knot tying, signaling, woodcraft, etc. 
Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Relationships. An appre- 
ciation of the responsibility which Scouts have in bettering the life of the school 
and community; appreciation of what makes for peace and efficiency in human 
relationships through a study of the work of Scouts in England, Panama, Cuba, 
Hawaii and the Philippines in patroling roads, and coast, aiding in the preser- 
vation and production of food, and the work of the American Scouts in co- 
operating in the late war government movements. 


V. Objectives to be Attained Through Athletic Games Club 


Conserving Physical Fitness. Knowledge of and appreciation of the very 
definite contribution of particular games in building health—development of 
more elastic muscles, increasing vital capacity, etc.; development of the proper 
mental attitude toward health education; knowledge of one’s own physiological 
limit; increased interest in forming regular personal health habits; appreciation 
of the fact that happiness and usefulness in life depend largely upon health. 
Application of the Fundamental Processes in Club Activities. Ability to read 
with understanding the sports section of papers; ability to read and interpret 
the rules of the game; ability to write sports news for the school paper, to 
keep accurate scores, to lay out a field or court, to make a diagram of the field 
of play; ability to talk before the school on the value of club activities. 
Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes Through Participation in Athletic Activi- 
ties. Opportunuity to exhibit interest and skill in some particular games or 
sports; opportunity to discover interests in other lines through informal con- 
versation and observation of games and sports. 

Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Athletic Activities. Appreciation 
of the need for a clear brain, precision, mental alertness in competitive games; 
ability to use all of one’s enthusiasm, strength and vigor in playing to win; 
ability to accept no foolhardy challenge; ability to develop new plays, to plan 
for group games, tournaments, to arrange systems of signals, to detect and 
interpret the moves of opposing teams; ability to analyze a game played and 
ot profit by findings. 

Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Development of 
social qualities desirable in business life; appreciation of the importance of a 
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good physical foundation in any field of endeavor; information upon profes- 
sional sports. 

Participation in Diversified Recreational Activities. Participation in the games, 
sports, and social functions of the club; attendance, as a club, at amateur and 
professional sports; information upon social etiquette. 

Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group Life. Establish- 
ment of a code of ethics for sportsmen, including ability to accept the chances 
of a game with a good spirit, ability to accept without argument the decision 
of the referee, appreciation of fair play, proper attitude and courteous actions 
toward an adversary; appreciation of loyalty and team work; ability to sub- 
ordinate one’s own interests for the best interest of the club. 


Contributing to Worthy Home Life. Application of the hygienic laws learned 
through club instruction and activities at home; application of the code of 
ethics at home; ability to contribute to the social life of the home through 
intelligent conversation upon the local, national and international sports. 
Evaluating the Past in Determining Its Contribution to the Present. Apprecia- 
tion of the origin of our sports, and the reason underlying the change, as the 
modification of the English Rugby into American football or soccer, the de- 
velopment of lacrosse from the Indian game used as a trick in warfare; 
information upon the development of the Olympic games as a revival of the 
ancient Greek festival in honor of Zeus; appreciation of the modern pentathlon 
as adapted from the old pentathlon, the decathlon and marathon. 
Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Athletic Relationships. 
Appreciation of the “sporting” phase of life in the various countries; informa- 
tion on and evaluation of the contributions of the leading athletes of the world; 
appreciation of the work of the International Olympic Committee and America’s 
place in the Olympic games. 


VI. Objectives to be Attained Through a Boosters’ Club 


Conserving Physical Fitness. Redirection of health habits of the school through 
knowledge and dissemination of laws of health and the relation of health and 
school ability; ability to assist in gymnasium classes and health remedial work; 
ability to be a booster in all athletic activities of the school. 


Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes. Practice in planning and financing diver- 
sified projects of the club such as sending the band to athletic games, sending 
delegates to conventions of various sorts, providing cases for silver cups won, 
etc.; ability to budget, keep accounts, and make financial statement of receipts 
and disbursements; ability to use good English in club meetings and in pre- 
senting ideas to student body or in making announcements and leading the 
assembly program; ability to write clear, intelligible articles for the school 
paper regarding Booster activities. 


Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes. Opportunity to widen and deepen the 
interests and abilities of members through a variety of activities as initiating 
and carrying out parties, banquets, arranging displays, leading cheers, evolving 
standards for social usage, such educational activities as “Know Your School,” 
“Know Your City,” programs, writing for school publications, acting as guides, 
such economic activities as participating in the business administraton of the 
club projects, such athletic activities as assisting in directing and refereeing 
games, care of lockers and baskets; practice in public speaking. 

Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Booster Activities. Opportunity 
to use the best effort in “selling” to the school and the community all the 
worth-while activities of the school; ability to take active part in the organiza- 
tion and administration of extra curricular activities. 


Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Development of 
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many personal qualities essential for economic success—initiative, imagination, 
promotional instinct, ability to gather, analyze and interpret facts, interest in 
human nature and motivation—practice in salesmanship of ideas and advertising. 
Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. Opportunity 
to enlarge and enrich the scope of experience through boosting the diversified 
projects of the school, art exhibits, concerts, dramatics, lectures, games, etc.; 
appreciation of the moral standards and aesthetic values of school life through 
advertising them. 


Evolving High Standards of Conduct from Personal and Group Life. Ac- 
quaintance with the ethics of hospitality in the treatment of visitors and visiting 
teams; promotion of good sportsmanship in all the activities of the school; 
ability to create intelligent public opinion in the school in regard to school rules, 
school property, school attendance, school games. 

Contributing to Worthy Home Life. Ability to contribute to the social life of 
the home through enlarged interests and increased enthusiasm for worthy pur- 
suits; ability to interest the family in the life of the school. 

Evaluating the Past in Determining Its Contribution to the Present. A high 
regard for the present school spirit, customs and social life through an evalua- 
tion of school traditions; an appreciation of the freedom of school students of 
today in student government in contrast with the autocratic form in past times. 
Understanding the Significance of the Larger Social Groups. Ability to promote 
good feeling and right attitudes toward other schools; realization of the power 
of group action for achieving desirable ends for the school, community, state 
or nation; ability to develop school unity through a program directed toward 
this end. 


VII. Objectives to be Attained Through a Travel Club 


. Conserving Physical Fitness. Appreciation of the fact that enjoyment in travel 


depends on physical fitness; information upon the hygienic measures or pre- 
cautions to be taken in traveling; knowledge of the games, sports and general 
health conditions of other countries and their effect upon the physique of the 
people of that country; participation in the physical activities of the Travel 
Club; knowledge of one’s own physiological limitations in traveling. 
Application of the Fundamental Processes in Travel Club Activities. Ability to 
read with greater intelligence time tables, schedules of boats and trains, guide 
books and other descriptive literature of travel; study of passports, traveler’s 
cheques, letters of credit; ability to write for school publications letters of 
information regarding trips, and interesting accounts of trips taken; ability to 
report in good English any trips taken; ability to figure costs of various trips, 
either real or imaginary, and to budget funds; ability to route a trip and to 
arrange for accommodations; realization of the monetary conditions in other 
countries and practices current in exchanging money. 


Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes Through Travel Club Activities. Oppor- 
tunity to discover interests through real trips to museums, art galleries, theatres, 
movies, places of historical and scientific interest; some appreciation of the 
various phases of the world’s work, nature and her wonders through real and 
imaginary travels. 


Using Native Capacity to the Maximum in Club Activities. Opportunity to use 
best efforts in planning ways to earn money for trips to making an itinerary 
varying from a town trip to a trip around the world; ability to report with 
clearness, naturalness and individuality on actual trips taken using photographs, 
newspapers, books, souvenirs, and curios; ability to use greater precision and 
fineness of description in writing papers and imaginary books; ability to use 
resourcefulness in the planning and executing of trips. 
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Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Appreciation of 
the economic conditions in various parts of the country and in foreign countries 
with information upon the qualities likely to make for success in various 
occupations noted; information concerning the demand for workers of various 
sorts as noted in wide travels; practice in speaking and in writing which will 
be advantageous in further training. 


Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. Participation 
in many imaginary trips through exhibits, motion pictures, books, lectures, etc. ; 
participation in real trips to art galleries, museums, theatres, places of historic, 
scientific and natural interest; participation in social activities of club. 
Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group Life. Information 
on the etiquette of travel such as conduct in dining car, sleeping car, treatment 
of porter, etc.; appreciation of others’ rights and the necessity of controlling 
one’s disposition in traveling; knowledge of the courtesies and kindnesses 
which one may extend to fellow travelers; information of safeguards in travel— 
identification, cautions as to becoming over-confidential, etc.; ability and desire 
to cooperate for the good of the group in making trips. 

Contributing to Worthy Home Life. Appreciation of American homes through 
evaluating the comforts, the customs of homes in various countries; ability to 
converse at home upon interesting subjects through experiences gained in the 
Travel Club. 

Evaluating the Past in Determining Its Contribution to the Present. Informa- 
tion upon ancient methods of travel and roads with an appreciation of the 
dependence of social, political, economic and moral life upon the improvement 
in roads and methods of travel through a study of what the Babylonian high- 
ways, the Appian Way meant in past life and what modern national highways 
mean to present day life; appreciation of the perils and difficulties of early 
travel through comparison with modern comforts and luxuries; extensive in- 
formation upon present day railroad systems and steamship companies through 
studies of their illustrated literature. 


Understanding the significance of the Larger Group Relationships. An appre- 
ciation of the fact that every country has something to contribute to the enrich- 
ment of human experience which its neighbor has not; an appreciation of the 
wonders of nature and man’s control over nature in other parts of our own 
country and in other lands; a realization of the variation that exists in the 
modes of travel in different parts of the world which makes for a more sym- 
pathetic understanding of the traditions and modes of living of people of other 
lands. 


VIII. Objectives to be Attained Through a Camera Club 


. Conserving Physical Fitness, Appreciation of exercise as a health agent; 


realization of the necessity for physical fitness in order to participate in activities 
of club; participation in hikes of varying distances in order to photograph 
selected scenes, 


Application of the Fundamental Processes to Camera Club Activities. Ability to 
read with greater understanding the photographic art of magazines and papers; 
ability to apply scientific knowledge in photographic processes of taking, de- 
veloping and printing films and plates; ability to apply concepts of distances 
and time; ability to keep accurate accounts of expenses for supplies; practice 
in writing letters to secure permissions of various sorts, and to make arrange- 
ments for club trips; practice in speaking before the club or school upon trips 
taken to secure pictures, 


. Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes. Participation in various types of photog- 


raphy—portrait, landscape, still object, indoor, outdoor, moving pictures—with 
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view of discovering skill in the use of the camera; information upon and prac- 
tice in the scientific phase of photography. 

Using Native Capacity to the Maximum. Ability to evaluate the various types 
of cameras through knowledge of the construction and manipulation of cameras; 
ability to become proficient in the art of photography through information upon 
what to take and how to take it, and upon the physics and chemistry of picture 
making through practice in developing and printing plates and films, making 
enlargements; ability to make pictures graphic and detailed—to get a good back- 
ground and secure the effect of different lights, shadows, clouds, etc.; ability 
to look over and keep well supplied the camera club supply closet. 

Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Information 
upon the occupations connected with photography—newspaper and magazine 
photographic reporter; motion picture photography, portrait photography—with 
some knowledge of the qualifications necessary to secure such positions and the 
opportunities for advancement. 

Participation in Aesthetic and Recreational Activities of the Club. Appreciation 
of the various kinds of photography, of artistic arrangement, through discus- 
sions, through lectures by noted photographic artists, through visits to art 
galleries and motion picture studios if possible; ability to discover beauty, to 
acquire an eye for journalistic interests and an eye for pictorial beauty. 
Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group Life. A realization 
of the necessity for cooperation and of respecting others’ rights developed 
through the use of the camera work room, and on excursions in search of 
material; ability to accept and profit by criticisms of members on individual 
photographic work; development of such personal characteristics as prompt- 
ness, love of truth, honesty, accuracy, respect for standards and scientific 
method. Ability to perform some service for the school. 


Contributing to Worthy Home Life. Ability to apply at home the courtesy, 
thoughtfulness, etc., learned through club activities; ability to make the home 
more artistic through art principles learned in talks, books, visits to studios; 
ability to contribute to the family conversation; ability to use photographic skill 
in the home. 

Evaluating the Past in Determining Its Contribution to the Present. Apprecia- 
tion of the uses and value of photography in present day life, including the 
contribution of the movies, through a study of the development of photography 
from earliest times; appreciation of the great costs of real photographic art. 
Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Relationships. Informa- 
tion upon world problems through study of pictures in newspapers and maga- 
zines; appreciation of the skilled workmanship involved in making cameras 
and in using them; information on the social, scientific, political uses made of 
photography by all nations; greater understanding of the life of a nation as 
revealed by intimate photography. 


IX. Objectives to be Attained Through an Etiquette Club 


. Conserving Physical Fitness. Appreciation of a sound body for the attainment 


of the poise and vitality of the socially successful; appreciation of the advantage 
of appearing well groomed; application of the knowledge gained from the de- 
partment of physical education in care of the hair, nails, skin, teeth, etc., with 
a view to being naturally beautiful; information on proper physical attitudes 
and appreciation of graceful bearing; appreciation of the advantage of proper 
rest in attaining physical and mental alertness without effort ; knowledge through 
practice of the proper adjustment of social activities to work in order to main- 
tain health and vigor; information and understanding of the various sports 
as a basis for intelligent conversation. 
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Application of the Fundamental Processes in Social Life. Knowledge of how 
to budget the money for refreshments and entertainment planned; knowledge 
of correct forms for invitations, acceptances, and regrets for various functions ; 
appreciation of a properly conducted affair by actual practice; appreciation of 
the qualities of a conversationalist or of a listener; appreciation of the knowledge 
of correct English usage, avoiding crude expressions such as “say” and “listen” 
which would stamp the user as ill-bred in a refined social gathering; an 
acquaintance with social usage and custom by making proper introductions, 
greetings, or taking leave of a hostess; knowledge of the duties of a hostess, 
table setting, table serving and table manners, 

Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes Through Participation in Club Activities. 
Opportunity to discover interests through social conversations, through plan- 
ning and carrying out entertainment features, through serving on committees; 
development of talent as an entertainer through contributing to club programs. 


. Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Club Activities. Opportunity to 


develop the art of conversation; ability to originate games, charades, and 
stunts; opportunity to develop talent as a public speaker through impromptu 
speeches, through acting as toastmaster or toastmistress at club dinners; 
development of artistic talent through original decorations of table or room, 
through making place cards, etc.; ability to write a correct social column for 
the school or city newspaper; development of executive ability through assum- 
ing responsibility for the success of the club activities. 


Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Information on 
and practice in the art of pleasing people, in tact, in feeling at ease with older 
men and women; practice in filling an office to which one is appointed; ability 
to inspire confidence in one’s associates through the successful execution of 
plans and projects; the ability to bring out the best in one’s associates; appre- 
ciation of a happy disposition as a social asset. 


Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. Knowledge 
of successful entertainment features for large or small groups; knowledge of 
the pleasant and desirable ways of spending leisure time with friends through 
tryouts of all manner of entertainment features—crossword puzzles, guessing 
games, music—appreciation of the social grace involved in the ability to come 
and go without awkwardness and embarrassment. 


Evolving High Standards from Personal and Social Group Life. Knowledge 
of the ethics of hospitality with ability to entertain simply yet with gentility; 
appreciation of the charm of fine manners and personality; ability to select 
friends on basis of mutual likes or interests and standards of conduct; appre- 
ciation of the necessity for observing the rules of the game in all party 
activities, 


Contributing to Worthy Home Membership. Ability to suggest entertainment 
for the home and to find amusement for leisure hours in the home rather than 
in ready made entertainment; ability to make one’s home known for its hos- 
pitality and socialibility; development of the art of being a good host or hostess. 


Evaluating the Past in Determining Its Contribution to the Present. Apprecia- 
tion of the democracy in modern social life through a comparison with the 
autocracy of the reign of the “Four Hundred”; appreciation of the changes 
of etiquette and the cause of such changes through a study of old and modern 
etiquette books and through reading novels and short stories describing olden 
social functions. 


Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Social Relationships. An 
understanding of the similarity of all human feelings and relationships and an 
appreciation of their dependence of peace and friendliness upon consideration 
and tolerance of thought; ability to make the foreign born feel at home as a 
member of the club and the school; appreciation of etiquette as a factor in 
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promoting understanding and appreciation in a smoothly run social group; an 
appreciation of the social customs of other countries; appreciation of the 
etiquette underlying international relations; information upon White House 
mode of entertaining; knowledge of and respect for etiquette in observing 
American and foreign fete days. 


X. Objectives to be Attained Through a Social Service Club 


. Conserving Physical Fitness. Ability to promote better living conditions in the 


school and communuity through detailed discussion of health topics—proper 
ventilation, correct lighting, sanitation of class and wash rooms, proper food, 
clothing, personal habits, safety and first aid; appreciation of preventive measures 
in health problems in the school and community; ability to apply knowledge 
of health laws through actual social service work. 


Application of the Fundamental Processes to Social Service Work. Ability to 
finance the club projects through conducting sales, giving plays, asking for 
donations, etc.; ability to keep accurate account of receipts and disbursements, 
and to make a financial statement; ability to present in good English the work 
of the club to the whole student body; ability to read more intelligently books 
and magazines upon social service work. 


Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes. Opportunity to discover interests in 
various types of social service work such as case work, group work, community 
organizations, and institutional work, through participation in the various 
phases of the work. 

Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Social Service Work. Opportunity 
to give best service to the club through making and distributing clothing, pre- 
paring foods, making household repairs, caring for children, making toys and 
other gifts for needy families; ability to talk intelligently and interestingly 
about modern events when visiting old peoples’ homes, hospitals, homes for 
the poor, etc.; ability to tell stories to sick children; development of a sense of 
discrimination between the needs and wants of the poor; ability to develop 
effective publicity in securing funds for the charity work; increased resource- 
fulness, enthusiasm and leadership through voluntary service for the school. 


Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Information 
upon the occupations in various types of social work—the administrative and 
supervisory positions, the staff and apprentice workers, and the non-professional 
workers, including stenographers, bookkeepers, clerks and volunteers ; knowledge 
of organized social work and the qualities necessary for success in social work 
with information upon the places for receiving social service training. 


Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. Participation 
in various forms of social work—preparng “cheer baskets” at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas times, especially giving entertainments for invalids, and shut-ins, 
etc.; participation in such recreational activities as hikes, picnics, shows, parties. 


Evolving High Standards in Personal and Group Life. Development of such 
qualities as high sense of honor, fairness, helpfulness, politeness, tact, sense of 
civic responsibility through participation in service projects within the school 
and community; some idea as to the causes for poverty which bring about a 
sympathetic attitude toward the sufferer. 

Contributing to Worthy Home Membership. Ability to create an atmosphere 
of sympathy, good fellowship and cheer in one’s own home as well as in the 
homes visited in service work; ability to discuss intelligently with the family 
some of the problems of modern social life. 

Evaluating the Past in Determining Its Contribution to the Present. An attitude 
of appreciation for the efforts of people to interpret their environment and to 
make progress in civilization through a knowledge of the contributions of 
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leading welfare workers and organizations from the time of Arnold Toynbee 
in London to the present time of Jane Addams and her work in Hull House 
and other leaders and organizations. 


Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Relationships. A sympathy 
for all people gained through aiding the poor and helpless of many nations, 
races and religious sects; appreciation of the social work in other countries, 
especially Great Britain, India and Japan; an understanding of world fellowship 
through cooperating with social organizations, Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., Red 
Cross, Child Health Association, Anti-Tuberculosis Society, Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Association and others; an appreciation of the need for creating 
intelligent public opinion on local and national and international problems 
among all classes and races but especially among the poor and the foreign people. 


XI. Objectives to be Realized Through a Gymnasium Club 


. Conserving Physical Fitness. An appreciation of gymnasium work as an adjunct 


to modern health movements and as training for physical ease and grace; 
information and practice in right postures, right breathing; information and 
practice in activities under the right physical conditions of light, heat, and venti- 
lation; instruction on suitable clothing for these activities; information on 
precautions to be taken to prevent taking colds at exercise; an understanding 
of the amount of time consistent with the maintenance of health which may 
be spent in athletics; an appreciation of the fact that a good time at gymnasium 
activities depends upon physical fitness. 


Application of the Fundamental Processes to Scientific and Social Phenomena. 
An appreciation of parliamentary procedure in carrying on the business meetings 
of the club; practice in business methods of recording financial transactions of 
the club, in the preparation and placing of all advertising of the club. 


Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes Through Participation in Club Activities. 
Information on and practice in the various types of activities; opportunity for 
those with a natural gift for gymnastics to express their talent; opportunity 
for discovering interests through social conversations. 


Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Club Activities. Information on 
and practice in executing various types of rhythmics—interpretative, character, 
ballet, folk and national; opportunity for foreign pupils to instruct others in 
native dances; use of worthy original dances and musical games; ability to 
develop grace, personal attractiveness, physical endurance, poise, perseverance ; 
ability to develop a stage presence through specialty rhythmics; opportunity to 
develop leadership through serving on floor committees to control meetings of 
club and to arrange for games; develop initiative through creating and making 
costumes, 

Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Information on 
the exacting standards for preparation as gymnasium leader; course of study 
required for this course; information on the social need for such workers; 
information on the qualifications—personal, education and training—desirable 
for success in the occupations in the field of gymnasium leader or playground 
supervisors and teachers of athletics. 


Participating in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. An appre- 
ciation of the fact that as a recreation, the gymnastics releases physical, social 
and emotional energy and gives an exhilirating sense of relief from the more 
practical environment; participation in rhythmics, interpretative, ballet, character, 
lyric, folk and national dances. 

Evolving High Standards of Conduct from Personal and Social Group Life. 
An appreciation of the beauty of rhythm and training in physical ease and grace; 
information on and practice in courtesy and etiquette as a host or hostess, and 
as a guest, in expressing enjoyment of an affair upon leaving, practice in 
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serving on a receiving committee; ability to create a social atmosphere and to 
assume responsibility for high standard of club meeting; ability to form whole- 
some friendships; appreciation of the necessity for cooperation for successful 
projects. 

Contributing to Worthy Home Social Life. An appreciation of the social 
rights of others which should carry over into home life; development of respect 
for elders; ability to teach games to members of the family; development of 
social graces to be practiced in the home. 


Evaluation of the Past in Determining Its Contribution to the Present Social 
Program. An appreciation of the folk rhythms of olden times and the physical 
and social conditions under which they were held; information on the contri- 
butions of Louis Chalif, Florence Noyes, Andre Levinson and others. 


Understanding the Significance of the Larger Social Group Relationships. 
Knowledge of the customs and characteristics of the countries from which in- 
terpretative and folk rhythms and games are drawn; appreciation of the con- 
tributions from modern Europe to the modern development of gymnastics, 
instruction in various national games by foreign members of the group; 
development of amicable relationships by inviting foreign parents to observe 
folk rhythmics, both American and of the “homeland.” 











A NOTABLE BOOK GIFT 


Ellen Browning Scripps, La Jolla, through her business manager, W. 
C. Crandall, has notified William John Cooper, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, that a set of Dawson’s The Birds of California will be pre- 
sented to the library of each high school and junior high school in Cali- 
fornia. The announcement was made by Mr. Cooper at the San Diego 
convention of city and county superintendents, October 6. This is un- 
doubtedly the most notable single gift that has yet been made to the high 


schools of the State, and involves a sum in excess of twenty thousand 
dollars. 


The Birds of California is a “complete, scientific and popular account 
of the 580 species and subspecies of birds found in the State by William 
Leon Dawson of Santa Barbara, director of the International Museum 
of Comparative Odlogy,” as is set forth on the title page of the work. The 
volumes are liberally and beautifully illustrated by photogravures, half- 
tone cuts and drawings of birds in life, nests, eggs and favorite haunts. 
The students’ edition which will be presented to the schools is a three- 
volume set that is priced at $45.00. 


Books They Are Reading 


Dr. Davip STARR JORDAN, 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS, STANFORD UNIVERSITY— 

A masterly work, the best of its kind for the year, is Being Well Born by 
Michael F. Guyer, professor of zoélogy in the University of Wisconsin. This work 
deals very broadly with the basal facts of eugenics, aptly defined as “being well 
born,” as associated with and distinct from euthenics, “being well brought up.” 
The one is the inherited basis on which the other may be built, the effect of 
euthenics being so far as we know, never hereditary. The truths already won 
through persistent research are of vital importance to the individual man as well as 
to society. In a sound education these should be as accessible and as familiar as 
the multiplication table. 

Guyer’s illuminating treatise covers not only the elements of eugenics but 
ranges broadly over all related biological problems, each one treated wisely and 
lucidly. Among the many experiments which bear on these matters some have 
seemed to disagree with others in the lessons they teach. These Dr. Guyer treats 
with caution and fairness, realizing that while throughout nature like causes produce 
like effects, there is often room for error in our investigations due to the fact that 
the causes which seem to produce unlike effects are not really as nearly the same 
as they appear. 
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A. B. Maviry, 


Paciric Coast REPRESENTATIVE, 
Henry Hott anp ComMpANY— 


If Charles A. Beard had been content to repeat the romantic fables that so 
frequently pass current for American history, he might have retained his status as 
professor of history, achieved the presidency of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, and died in the odor of sanctity. But he was possessed of a devil in the form 
of a critical faculty, which drove him to look beneath the smooth platitudes of the 
politician or the captain of industry in order to discover the real motives of his 
behavior. This undoubtedly constitutes lése majesté in an age when political puppets 
occupy seats of nominal power and say “papa” whenever they are squeezed by 
industrial nabobs. 

The Rise of American Civilization is in Beard’s best vein. It is informed by 
scholarship, illuminated by skepticism of the romantic tradition, and salted with 
gentle irony. In it Beard has in large measure achieved a balanced synthesis of 
the political, social, and economic. forces that have shaped our history. The Civil 
War is treated not as an example of sin and punishment but as a revolution which 
squared our political institutions with the facts of the economic revolution that 
was already sweeping irresistibly forward. 

The intelligent layman no less than the scholar will enjoy its realistic inter- 
pretations and its easy, flowing style. Mr. Babbitt will be pained at the irreverent 
treatment accorded to some of his sacred cows. 


ANNA GRAEME FRASER, 
Vice-PrincipaL, OAKLAND HicH ScHooLt— 


If you cannot keep your intellectual temper, do not read the World of William 
Clissold. If you are willing to read a book which quarrels with your most cherished 
prejudices this is the book to select. Not that Wells will convert you to his way 
of thinking, for much of the time he will not, but he will force you to take some 
of your old ideas out of cold storage and find out why you have been cherishing 
them. I do not know whether to call this a two-volumed novel that stops whenever 
the author pleases to discuss the subject uppermost in his mind, or to call it a 
rambling collection of thoughts on matters, sociological, theological, political, strung 
on a very thin string of fiction. 

I have read the book four times—the first time to get the story and a general 
survey; and I emerged with a bird’s-eye view of the newest ideas on every subject 
imaginable. The second time I read it as a sociological tract; then as a resume 
of certain theological ideas. The fourth reading was the best. This time I read it 
just to chuckle at the keen attacks on people now living, at ideas long dead but still 
very potent in our 1927 life. 

One of the great joys of reading this particular work is to find in one chapter 
the finest defences of one of your pet theories that you ever imagined—at this point 
you admire Wells—and then, behold! the next chapter lays low your most cherished 
theory and in self-defence you have to quit reading—just for awhile. The section 
on education and educational ideals is stimulating beyond measure, even if we 
quarrel with the author all the time. If you are willing to conduct a running <lebate 
with an author seven thousand miles away, safe behind the covers of a book, you 
will get a great joy out of H. G. Wells’ World of William Clissold; if you want a 
book to agree with you or a book to which you can say “Yes” all the time you need 
not try to go beyond the first chapter. 











“_WITHOUT SACRIFICING 
THE THOROUGANESS OF THE OLD” 


The movement for a sane but thorough going reorganization of mathe- 
matical instruction in the junior high school grades is in full tide. Tradi- 
tional arithmetic, but ill adapted to the mental development of the pupil 
in these important years and the excessive formalism of the traditional 
algebra, is giving way to the newer interpretation set forth in the Report 
of the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements. During the 
last few years a number of series of textbooks intended for these grades 
and purporting to embody the “new mathematics” have appeared. Fore- 
most of these in gathering the best of the new and in retaining the thorough- 
ness of the old is BarBEr’s JuNior HiGH ScHoot MATHEMATICS, in three 
books. The series approaches mathematics from the viewpoint of the 
pupil. The subject matter is arranged in the order in which pupils under 
Mr. Barber’s supervision have been most successful in learning it. 

The Barber Series talks directly to the pupil in language as direct and 
unstilted as his athletic coach might use. At frequent intervals throughout 
the texts there are convincing explanations of the practicality of mathe- 
matics. The author’s pleas for improvement are worded in such a way as 
to appeal to the pupil’s sporting instincts. He explains his standards to 
the pupils and enlists their cooperation. His questions lead to correct 
understanding. In each of the books there is a section entitled “Taking 
Your Mathematical Measure.” It is diagnostic in purpose and remedial 
in character and, what is more, is referred to at salient points throughout 
the text. The organization of the series is planned to give the junior high 
school pupil that comprehensive view of mathematics which the National 
Committee advocates. 

C. A. Stone in The School Review says of these texts, “As one glances 
through the books one cannot help but notice that each idea or process is 
introduced and developed at the moment when it is needed. Much formal 
textual material is replaced by problems which present new situations and 
help the pupil to think his way out.” 

The Journal of Education also has this word for the series: “The 
business of junior high school mathematics is to carry number practice 
into new areas and activities, and the Barber Junior High School Mathe- 
matics provides abundant opportunity to adapt number sense in new 
fields. While Mr. Barber uses the senseless term ‘drill’ from traditional 
association, every time he uses the word he makes it clear that he means 
‘practice’ and not ‘drill,’ which is as different in its action as vitamins from 
calories—as making a home run differs from ‘striking out.’ The BARBER 
Junior Hich ScHoot MatuHemartics has the ‘home run’ atmosphere all 
the way through.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
612 Howard Street, San Francisco 
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EXIT THE MUSE 


No longer is the writing of a textbook executed at the command of the 
Muse! No longer does the be-spectacled professor, pondering his many 
attempts at cramming the essentials of grammar (and a great many of the 
non-essentials) into generations of Marys and Johns, take his autobio- 
graphical pen in hand and set himself to transcribe, act by act, the little 
drama of his own classroom experience. 

On the contrary, the personal-memoir text is being rapidly displaced 
by the scientific book that reflects the experience, not of one, but of 
thousands of teachers. Witness, for example, the foundation that was laid 
for a recent composition and grammar series, Thinking, Speaking, and 
Writing. This three-book series, for the seventh, eighth and ninth years, 
was prepared by Holman, Jameson, Knickerbocker, Clark, and Veit, all 
experts in the theory and practice of teaching. 

Before the collaborators were chosen, Professor Clark worked several 
months in the Teachers College Library which houses an up-to-date col- 
lection of courses of study for high, junior high, and elementary schools 
in the United States. He examined carefully all recent courses for the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth grades and tabulated the content of 
the courses in English grammar, punctuation, word study, and composition 
for the seventh, eighth, ninth grades. He also had access to the results 
of a very important statistical study and evaluation of elementary and high 
school courses of study, which has not been published. 

Mr. Veit, who is in charge of all junior high schools in New York, 
gave Professor Clark the recommendations of the most recent advisory 
committee of teachers on English courses. He also had the teachers in 
three representative large schools in New York send in all the errors in 
English discovered in the themes of their students during one week. The 
whole group of collaborators discussed these results and Professor Clark 
then took his material and their recommendations and formulated a plan 
for the seventh and eighth grade books, incorporating in each book such 
material as was recommended by the large city schools in the most 
recent courses, and arranging this material in sequences for forty units 
convenient for classroom presentation in forty weeks of the average school 
year. These plans were discussed, modified, and rewritten in meetings of 
the group of collaborators. Mr. Knickerbocker made a similar plan for the 
ninth grade book which was discussed, modified, and rewritten in the same 
manner. 

The final results were checked with the Check List for English Texts, prepared 
by a committee of the National Council of Teachers of English with How Much 
English Grammar by Stormzand and O’Shea, and with other recent statistical ma- 
terial and results of tests such as those of Pressey. Miss Holman for the seventh 
grade, Miss Jameson for the eighth grade, and Mr. Knickerbocker for the ninth 
grade then began composing trial chapters which were read and criticized and dis- 
cussed by the whole group until a standard form of chapters was agreed upon. 
The results were tried out in New York junior high schools and then rewritten in 
the light of the teacher’s recommendations. 

The story of Thinking, Speaking, and Writing is but one example of the care 
exercised in the preparation of every textbook published by 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
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THE GINN PAGE 


“This is an age of specialists,” said Charles M. Schwab in a recent 
address, and he then related the following: “I want a girl,” said the 
office boss to his secretary, “who is a high school graduate; I want a 
girl who can spell words of at least two syllables, and a girl who knows 
something about business; I want a girl who has ambition to become an 
executive.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the secretary, looking up from her notes. “You want 
four girls for the inner office.” 





Do you, a teacher of physics or of history or of Latin or of any other 
subject that is taught in the schools of California, ever feel like the secre- 
tary in this little story? Do you ever feel that, if you could use four text- 
books in physics, or in history, or in Latin, you would have all the features 
that you would like to find in one textbook in physics, or in history, or in 
Latin? 

Ginn and Company have been unusually fortunate in publishing during 
the past year a group of books so comprehensive that they might well be 
labeled “four-in-one” textbooks. Written by men who are at the very 
top of their professions, these books are in tune with the very latest edu- 
cational investigations and recommendations and cover every phase of 
their respective subjects. Although, very naturally, we expected that they 
would be warmly received, we have been overwhelmed not only by the 
amount of the orders but by the seemingly unending stream of com- 
mendatory letters. Not perfunctory letters, either, but letters that leave 
no doubt in the reader’s mind of the enthusiasm of the writer. Here are 
a few samples: 

From one of the leading educators in the country: “Gray and Jenkins’ 
Latin for Today is one of the most important books of the generation. The 
authors have had the courage to attempt, in the face of tradition, to achieve 
with beginners the best ends that have been claimed for Latin.” 

From the head of the History Department in a large eastern school: 
“Dr. Muzzey has in our judgment produced the best all-around American 
history textbook in use today. His clearness, his facility of style, his 
accuracy, his organization, his selection of material, and above all, his 
broad wholesome point of view easily make his book a real leader among 
the high class American history texts produced in recent years.” 

From a high school teacher in the Middle West: “I regard Millikan, 
Gale, and Pyle’s Elements of Physics as the best physics text now available 
for the ordinary high school use. It is a notable example of the improve- 
ment possible in an excellent book through the suggestions of many inter- 
ested teachers using previous editions.” 

And from our.own State: “The combination of your revised Hawkes, 
Luby, and Touton First Year Algebra and the Smith, Reeve, and Morss 
Exercises and Tests in Algebra can’t be beat.” 





Who is a better critic of a textbook than the teacher who uses it? 
Fe 9 
45 Second Street, San Francisco 
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SOUTH-W ESTERN PAGE 


Junior Business Training, as developed during the past several years, 
may be said to be the infant in secondary school curricula. However, its 
newness has not deflected from its popularity, and today we find it being 
offered, or seriously considered, in nearly all city high schools as well as 
the smaller schools. In spite of this rapid development, there is no very 
definite conception of just what this term means, and it is for the purpose 
of crystallizing the rather hazy ideas generally encountered that the fol- 
lowing discussion is given. 

For at least a decade teachers and administrators interested in com- 
mercial education have felt that the usual commercial course was unsatis- 
factory for ninth grade students because of their immaturity. Those able 
to complete the work satisfactorily were ready to quit school and go to 
work, and did so in many cases. Naturally, they had fair technical 
knowledge, but lacked the broader training necessary for unqualified suc- 
cess in the business world. As a means of staying this exodus from high 
school, junior business training was developed, and present indications are 
that it is here to stay. 

Early attempts to provide junior business training material were a 
groping in the dark, so to speak, and because the ideas were so indefinite 
the first efforts were not highly successful. Surveys of education in 
various states, particularly in the eastern states, show the reason why this 
early material did not win recognition. Most of it was planned to fit the 
child to Get Out or ScHoor Ear ty and fill some position where he would 
have to open mail, file, run errands, or answer the telephone. 

Fortunately, educators recognized early in the development of junior 
business training the incorrect theory upon which the text and laboratory 
material were being constructed, and a new objective was set up. NOW 
we regard this subject as one preparatory to commercial courses to follow ; 
one that will hold the pupil IN SCHOOL; one that will enable him to take 
care of his simple, everyday business affairs. To this end he is not only 
required to study a text, but he must study various business papers and 
work out projects wherein he actually sees the reason for his actions. 

The SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY has lately 
published two texts and a practice set to meet the demands for junior busi- 
ness training material. Either /ntroduction to Business or General Busi- 
ness Training will offer an opportunity to select the text more nearly 
meeting your requirements. The set is a project which is complete in 
itself. IT MAY BE USED WITH ANY TEXT. A cordial invitation 
is extended those interested in junior business training to examine the 
material we have to offer. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
526 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


Question No. 1. Can a plane geometry text aim directly at and reach 


the objective of the course, namely, the “Development of Resourceful 
Thinking ?” 


Question No. 2. Can it set up problem situations that will challenge 
the students to vigorous attack? 


Question No. 3. Cana single geometry text provide suitable instruc- 
tion for the bright, the average, and the slow pupils? 


Question No. 4. Can a course in geometry be made that will not kill 
the initiative of the students? 


Question No. 5. Cana text be made that will provide the teaching and 
learning technique of the subject and supply standardized tests for meas- 
uring progress? 


Question No. 6. Can a geometry text be experimentally developed in 
representative classrooms so that sctentific evidence of its superiority is 
made available to schools in general? 


If you cannot answer “Yes” to all six questions above, you have not 
seen a new text that has recently entered the field, Modern Plane Geometry 
by John R. Clark and Arthur S. Otis. 

Here is a rare accomplishment—a new highway straight to the major 
objective of geometry, eliminating the curves, detours, and mishaps of the 
old route—challenging problem situations—provision for individual differ- 
ences—the salvage of pupils’ initiative—supplying motive power to the 
course through interesting content and laboratory methods. 


These things were not secured by the old methods of textbook making. 
Twenty representative schools cooperated with the authors and used their 
classrooms as laboratories in building “The Improved Road to Geometry.” 
Refinements in methods and materials continued until those classes using 
the Clark-Otis course actually averaged 12 per cent higher in geometry as 
determined by standardized power tests. This was considered sufficient 
justification for publishing Modern Plane Geometry for the use of schools 
in general. 


Every geometry teacher who is facing forward in her work will find a 
message of encouragement in a booklet entitled “The Improved Road to 
Geometry.” The publishers will send this free to all who ask for it. It 
will tell you more about the “Four-leafed clover” in geometry texts. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


Also Yonkers, N. Y.; Chicago, Boston, Portland, Dallas, and Manila, P. I. 
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“TRUE BIOLOGY VS. ELEMENTARY 
BIOLOGY 


We quote from Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary: “Biology the 
science of life; the branch of knowledge which treats of organisms. In its 
broadest sense it includes zoology, botany, physiology, anatomy, cytology, 
embryoiogy, and allied sciences, . . .” Webster doesn’t even stop for 
breath here, but we pause to comment. This is the literal and original 
meaning of the term. Botany and zoology cover the whole field of biology. 
The other sciences mentioned are subsidiary to them. Each deals with a 
special aspect of plants and animals. 


Now let Webster continue: “. . . but in common usage it implies the 
study of principles of widest application to the origin, development, struc- 
ture, functions, and distribution of plants and animals, and the more 
generally occurring phenomena accompanying their life, growth, and re- 
production. Among the important and now accepted principles of biology 
are the cell theory, the doctrine of evolution, belief in the accompaniment 
of all vital processes by chemical change or metabolism.” Whew! 


There is a lot of history wrapped up in that package. Biologists became 
interested in certain fruitful generalizations of their subject. They wrested 
the term “biology” from its original meaning and applied it to this collec- 
tion of generalizations. This special meaning then became “true biology,” 
and those who held to the original meaning became old-fashioned if not 
actually heretical. So in all ages has the “true faith” been arrived at, but 
we had hoped for something different from science. 

Not that we have any objection to Webster’s second definition. It is 
a useful way of looking at biology, and if the name doesn’t exactly fit, we 
must remember that language is sometimes illogical. 

But we do insist upon one thing: if biology scorns organisms and con- 
cerns itself only with “principles of widest application” it is no longer an 
elementary subject. It is something for advanced students to grapple with. 

Moon’s Biology for Beginners is sometimes said to be old-fashioned. 
At least it is elementary. It teaches general principles, but it derives them 
from the study of organisms. 

The difference between the two schools of biology is one of method. 
No question of truth is involved. The whole question is: which method is 
best adapted for elementary instruction? 

Let experience answer. 


Henry Hott anp Company, 149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 




















MACMILLAN’S MESSAGE 


Your genial editor tells me that copy for our October message must 
be in his hands immediately, which somewhat cramps my style, as I am 
hurrying to get ready to leave for San Diego where I hope to be enlight- 
ened and entertained by the deliberations of the city and county superin- 
tendents of this State. 


Probably most of you have heard of the “Book of the Month Club,” 
and doubtless some of you are members of that organization. At any rate, 
you will all find much of interest and information in the book chosen for 
July, Your Money's Worth by Chase and Schlink. This book has created 
about as much discussion as any recent non-fiction publication, and I 
recommend it strongly as a worth while addition to your personal as well 
as your professional library. The authors have had access to a great deal 
of government material and some of their revelations are astounding to say 
the least. Read Your Money's Worth, A Study in the Waste of the Con- 
sumer’s Dollar—you will enjoy it. 


Have you noticed how much attention publishers have been giving 
recently to the appearance of textbooks? Of course we are all striving to 
provide you with the latest and best material, but the appearance of a book 
has too often been neglected, particularly in scientific and mathematical 
textbooks. This is by way of saying we are proud, not only of the content, 
but of the dress of our new Longley and Marsh Algebra for Secondary 
Schools. Paper, type, illustrations, and binding form a harmoniously 
beautiful whole; and of course the authorship speaks for itself. We can 
now furnish Longley and Marsh’s Algebra in one volume, complete, or in 
two books for schools that have a two-year course in algebra. 


Have you read Beard and Beard’s Rise of American Civilization? 
Judging by our sales, more and more people are becoming interested in this 
great work. 


IT SHOULD BE IN YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY WITHOUT 


FAIL. 
T.C.M. 
350 Mission Street, San Francisco 


T. C. N. having been so brief in the Macmillan page, we here proceed to violate 
convention. When Mr. A. B. Mavity, of Henry Holt and Company, was leaving 
in July for a vacation in the mountains, the Editor of THe Quarterty asked him, 
“What do you plan to read?” “Beard’s Rise of AMERICAN CIVILIZATION and the 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, the first civilized American,” Mavity 
replied. To test the stability of his purpose, we later asked Mr. Mavity for a brief 
statement of his reactions on Beard’s work. He sent it in under the caption, 
“Realistic History vs. Romantic Bunk.” See page 110. 

The last sentence in the Macmillan page has been capitalized by the Editor to 


emphasize his opinion that the Rist or AMERICAN CrviLizaTION should be placed in 
every high school library in the State—Enprtor’s Note. 


THE ART GAME 


Every principal, student advisor and teacher of art should have on 
hand for ready reference an article by Joseph Cummings Chase that 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post of October 15, 1927, and entitled 
“What Is in This Art Game?” 

The question so often asked by students and parents in regard to the 
chances for success in the various fields of art is answered fully and con- 
cisely by Mr. Chase, himself an experienced illustrator and designer. 
According to the writer, students who are weak from the standpoint of 
health or scholarship, should be strongly advised against choosing the 
“art game.” Mr. Chase handles the subject under the following headings : 


The Ingredients of Success. The Illustration Field. 

Accumulating the Artistic Tem- It’s Just Hard Work. 
perament. Justice at Last. 

How Long Does It Take? Collecting Some Back Pay. 

The Inventive Faculty. Time to Gain Experience. 

Beauty and Utility. 


We endorse all that Mr. Chase has written and recommend that all 
prospective art students read his article carefully. We, ourselves, have 
repeatedly made similar statements to parents who are considering art 
training for sons or daughters. 


Because of the growing industries in the United States, more especially 
in California, we quote the following lines: “There is literally no end to 
the opportunities for the young artist who will open his eyes to the needs 

,of manufacturers in the matter of design.” 


To succeed in the art world, one requires not only health and a good 
general education, but talent and imagination; and first, last and always, 
application: with it all, carefully supervised training is of paramount im- 
portance ; this can be secured at the CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, which for the last twenty years has emphasized the 
industrial side of art training and whose graduates, today, are filling 
positions as designers, illustrators, poster artists, as well as teachers, 
painters and sculptors. 


To all interested the school will send upon request an illustrated 
catalog showing the training offered at this institution; also a folder, 
giving a partial list of graduates and what they are doing in the various 
fields of art. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, California 





